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A WONDER STORY. 


BY ROBERT I, SINGLETON. 


CHAPTER I. 


` Several years ago thero resided in my fami- 
ly a young lady in whom, from her singular 
history and somewhat peculiar personal char- 
acteristics, I became deeply interested. Mes- 
merism md its kindred themes, which relate 
to the strange and inexplicable relation be- 
tween soul and body, had not then excited 
the attention and remark which have since 
been bestowed upon them, and at the time of 
the occurrence of the facts which I am about 
to narrate, their rationale and philosophy was 
an impenctrable mystery; and I own, that 
although I have since read many books, and a 
multitude of highly interesting newspaper and 
magazine articles, including both stories and 
scientific dissertations, I have never found any- 
thing calculated to shed any clear or satisfac- 
tory light upon the subject. But to return to 
my story. 

Therese St. Clair was a distant relative of 
my wife, upon her father's side, and was of 
French birth and descent. Her family was a 
somewhat noted one, of Red Republican ten- 
dencies, and early in life she liad been bereft 
of her father by the axe of the public execu- 
tioner. Ier mother, a delicate, weak-minded 
woman, and four children, all younger than 
herself, were thus left with no other support 
than the slender earnings of a girl of fifteen. 
In four years the exertions of Therese were 
almost incredible. The frmily had heretofore 


resided at the chateau, a few leagues out of 


Paris, but their property being confiscated, 
they were obliged to icave the old home, and 
' with a Frenchman’s instinct turned their 
steps toward Paris, as the refuge of the op- 
pressed and the fountain of all earthly good. 

It was a mild September evening, that on 
which the little family were to leavo the only 
home they: had ever known, for the untried 
scenes, the labor, tho penury, the possible 
starvation of the great city. The mother and 
the little ones were weeping within, and The- 
rese, unable to maintain the composure which 
she felt was necessary to their circumstances, 
while surrounded by their lamentations, wan- 
dered out into the handsome but neglected 
grounds which surrounded the chateau. With 
a heavy heart and tearful eyes, she walked 
down the old avenue lined with tall Lombardy 
poplars, and entering a little garden house 
which had been for years her favorite haunt, 

‘gaye herself up to gloomy and despondent 
thoughts. 

Therese, young as she was, had troublo of 
her own, which she could slinte with no one. 
Since babyhood Paul St. Armand had been her 
chérished play-fellow and dearest friend ; for- 
merly their families had been friendly, but of 
late political differences had widely severed 
them, and within the last year it was only by 
stealth that any intercourse had been main- 
tained between the two young people. But 
persecution had done its w ork in cementing 
their affection, and for several months they 
had been secretly betrothed. 

No one looking in Therese’s face could for 
an instant doubt the truthfulness of her affec- 
tion; indeed, there was in her pale aspect.and 
spiritual expression something which assured 
one that her vows of love wero not lightly 
taken, and would not'bo lightly held. On that 
day she was, naturally enough, pensive and 
melancholy, yet over it all brooded a high, 
pure trust, an earnest faith which had its birth 
in no outward circumstances, but which was 
nourished and fed by the pure and elevated 
spirituality of her soul. 

She had taken leave of Paul the previous 
"evening, and as he placed his liberty if not his 
life in jeopardy by every visit, it was scarcely 
reasonable to expect that he would return for 
a last farewell. In her secret soul, however, 
Therese was little surprised when, as sho seat- 
ed herself in the arbor, the vines were tremu- 
lously put aside and the voice of her lover 
murmured— 

“ Therese, my own love, I could not let you 
go without another word. Do not be startled, 
darling, L am perfectly safe, and we have yet 
a few moments before the hour on which you 
set out.” 

“I knew you would come,” said Therese, 
«“ I felt it inwardly, Paul ; and yet, my dear 
love, I fear it is'very sina. You must not 
risk so much for me.” 

« What is too much risk for your sweet sake, 


my own Therese? I would gladly give life, 


liberty, everything, could I but hopo it might 
avai] anything toward your happiness. And 
for the dear delight of onelast embrace, I would 
willingly run some hazard; but do not fear, 
little trembler, I am safe. Will you not prom- 
ise me, my own love, to write to me when you 
reach Paris? I could not let you go while 
you remained obdurate upon this point, and I 
forewarn you if you do not write, I will risk 
all and go to you. Lifo,is nothing without 
you, Therese, and I will not surrender all 
hope.” 

“Paul,” she replied, impassionately, yet 
with a pure, spiritual light beaming from her 
eyes, which gave her the look of one inspired, 
“I dare not promise that. I know, I cannot 
tell you how, but suffice it that I Know, «re 
shall meet again. I cannot tell how or where; 
I know not how many years may intervene, 
but sometime, while happiness and union are 
still possible to us, we shall meet ; we shall be 
blest with all the joys our wildest fancy pic- 
tures. We must leave it all in the hands of 


Him who overrules all things, and He will: 


provide. Now, my darling, can you not trust 
Him, will you not promise me that you will 
neither write to me nor seek me—till you have 
a summons ; yes,” she repeated, thoughtfully, 
“ till you have a summons ?” 

It was long before Paul could yield the re- 
quired promise, but at length, overcome by 
her earnest persuasions, and partly satisfied by 
her assurances that when the right time ar- 
rived, he would certainly hear from her, he 
acquiesced. But a few moments more re- 
mained till he was obliged to leave her, and 
then putting down all her own strong yearn- 
ing emotion, she calmly bade him adieu, 

He passed quickly from her view, and as 
the last glimpse of his figure was lost amid 
the trees, she sighed and murmured— 

“Tt will be; but alas! alas! how long to 
wait !” 

These emotions Therese could never explain, 
but she always insisted that while thero brood- 
ed over her spirit the infinite pain of parting, 
and an indescribable sense of coming trial and 
bereavement, a sense of distance and separa- 
tion which was quite foreign to the feclings 
with which she regarded her short journey to 
Paris, yet through it all she was comforted by 
a strong assurance that somewhere at some 
unexpected time, they should meet and be 
united. 


Two days more found Therese and her little 
family safe in Paris, but houseless and home- 
less and friendless; with but a few francs in 
their purse. But Therese, slender and spirit- 
ual as she was, had yet a strong heart, or rath- 
er she had such firm reliance upon an invisible 
guide, that she could not falter. She secured 
a humble lodging, and by her own energy and 
her honest face, gained employment which 
brought her in a slender income, which was, 
however, sufficient to keep them from starva- 
tion. 
` But her trials had but just commenced ; her 
mother, always delicate, and now despairing, 
became ill, and it required Therese’s utmost 
endeavors to take care of the sick woman, and 
still by her labor supply the wants/of the fam- 
ily. She was proud, and would neither ask 
nor receive alms, but night after night she sat 
up till the gray dawn streaked the east, work- 
ing with her needle ; at last the mother died ; 
and sad as had been the daughter’s lot before, 
her responsibilities were still increased, as they 
know best who are most familiar with the 
trials which beset helpless innocence in a great 
city. 

A year passed, and Therese, thin and. pale 
as a shadow, still wrought nobly to support 
her charge. ‘The elder children were just be- 
ginning to be able to assist: her a little, when 
a terrible epidemic visited that quarter of the 
city in which they resided, and bore off all 
her young brothers and sisters, leaving her 
perfectly lonely and desolate. Herself severe- 
ly attacked by the insidious disease, she hoped 
to dic, but her fate was not yet accomplished, 
and she recovered to find herself alone, penni- 
less, and reduced to the very verge of despair. 

Then, if ever, she regretted the vow by 
which she had bound Paul to abstain from all 
attempts to communicate with her. Often, 
often in her weary days and sleepless nights, 
did she long but for one tone of his voice, one 
glance of his eye, one kind and tender words, 
such as, could he have been there, -he would 


have lavished upon her without ‘stint; one 


line from him assuring her of his health and 
constancy, would have been dearer than mines 
of gold ; but alas! she dared not seek it— 


Should it come to his father’s ears that he re- 


` turned any affection for the daughter of a trai- 


tor, he would be forever ruined. 

At last, when reduced to the very verge of 
starvation, and so broken in spirit that she 
longed for death, in a most wonderful and un- 
expected manner her situation became known 
to her friends in America, and she was imme- 
diately provided with the means for emigrating 
thither, and egrdially invited to’ find a home 
in the West. 

There was a strange conflict in her young 
heart. With an almost incredible strength of 
attachment, sho was franti¢ at first to remain 
in her own land ; to die in the country of her 
birth, and within ten lea of Paul, seemed 
far preferable to living inate in a strange 
country, whose air he had never -breathed.— 
Circumstances, however, and the persuasions 
of her friends at last decided her, and bowing 
beneath her weight of sorrow and affliction, 
she consented to emigrate, 

Her assent once yielded, she grew calmer. 

. “Tt was wrong of me,” she said, “ to despair. 
I have a promise which will not fail. -I 
shall see my Paul; I shall meet him never, 
never to be parted. Kurppe or America are 


the same to tho Power whose word is pledg- 


ed. ” 

Thus without informing her lover, but with 
implicit faith that all would yet be well, she 
left her own country to go far over the seas to 
a land in which sho would be a-stranger. 

I shall never forget the appearance of The- 
rese when she first entered my family. She 
was of medium height, slight and pale, with 


dark hollows about her great, black eyes, but 


with a complexion as pure and tintless as a 
snow-drift. Her hair was thick, intensely 


black, and very long, giving a shadowy duski- 


ness to her face, out of which the strange, 


spiritual light of her full, clear eyes beamed 
She was never 
beautiful, but her experiences had left an im-` 
press upon her countenance which thrilled you 
In man- 


like stars in twilight skies.. 


with a strange and terrible import. 
ner she was always grave and a little pensive, 
although there was nothing cold, or gloomy, 


or repelling in her sadness. If there was com- 
pany, she was unusually grave and silent ; but 
when alone with my own family, and especial- 
ly when playing with my children, she was 


always pleasant and often cheerful. 


She had been with us three years, in which 
time there had been little change in her as- 
pect or demcanvt, when one day, sitting at 
dinner, an incident occurred which startled us 


all by its strangeness. Thero were two or 
three guests at table, Frenchmen, of a particu- 
larly lively disposition, and we were indulging 
in a merry social chat, in which Therese took 
amore than usually cheerful part. 
the guests was relating a lively anecdote, in 
the midst of. which Therese’s eyes were ob- 
served to become fixed, her face grew rigid, 


and at length, with a shriek and the exclama- 


tion “Paul!” she fainted entirely and fell up- 
on the floor. 
We all sprang forward to raise her, and the 


guest who had been speaking, and who had 
been for many months greatly enamored of 
Therese, lifted her in his arms, and dashing a 
glass of water in her face, besought her, in the 
most agonized tones, to revive. It was a long 
time before she could berestored to conscious- 
ness, and even when she was able to open her 
eyes and converse in monosyllables, she seem- 


ed like one in a trance. 


All our inquiries were fruitless in drawing 
from her the cause of her sorrow, and it was 
not until alone with my wife, in her own’ 


private apartinent, that she disclosed the 
truth. 


“ I was, as you know,” she said, “ engrossed 


in tho recital of M. d’ Alembert, and was 
thinking of nothing less than Paul, when sud- 


denly, in the midst of the room, I saw. the 
figure uf Paul as clearly and distinctly as one 
sees the sun at midday. From the first I 
knew it was not he, but only his figure, be- 
cause I could see distinctly through it the 
sideboard and the glasses uponit. But yet it 
was Paul, dressed in a singular half-military 
dress, with a belt and a sword; but his face 
was unchanged, only that ho had grown older, 
and wore a beard. These things I seemed on- 
ly to see by a side glance; my eyes were riv- 
eted upon his eyes, and the expression of them 


confounds meeven now. There wasastrange, 


wild joy in their depths, a something that was 
almost heavenly, and yet of the earth; and 


over it all an’ earnest wishfulness which I 


could not translate. What, my dear madam, 
could it mean? Can it be possible that Paul 


t 


One ofl. 


> 


is dead, and that our meeting is soon to be ac- 
complished in another, world ?” i 

My wife tried to comfort her; but while 
Therese could hardly be said to yield to des- 
pair, no ordinary assurances seemed to have 
any power over her. 

“Tt was not my imagination,” she said, “ it 
was real—as much a fact as my own existence. 
It was not a mere optical illusion ; it was Paul, 
for I rert his presence. It was the answer 
to the promise given me long ago; it was his 
summons to me; but I believe he is dead, and 
that soon I shall go to him.” 

It was so strange an occurrence that I noted 
the exact date of it in a private memorandum- 
book—not.that I really believed that anything 
would come of it, for Iam naturally skeptical ; 
but such things, after all, impress a man with 
awe, and make him feel secretly if not avow- 
edly, that “thero are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philoso- 
phy.” 

Weeks and months passed and Therese, 
though always cheerful and pleasant, slowly 
pined away. A soft and tender melancholy 
seemed to possess her, and though she never 
complained, or seemed to yield to aught more 
of gloominess than a gentle pensiveness which 
gave to her ethereal naturo its crowning fas- 
cination, yet day by day she grew thinner, 


sicur d’ Alembert said, the soul seemed glow- 
ing through and trainsfusing the whole body, 
till presently she would be all soul, 

In October she took her last walks into the 
country, supported upon the arm of Monsieur, 
accepting always in the gentlest manner his 
kind and delicate attention, yet always with 
such perfect purity and reserve that he felt, as 
he afterwards expressed it, as if he had becn 
in attendance upon an angel. 

November came, and its cold blasts confined 
her altogether to her own room; and as the 
winter came on, her life seemed ebbing away 


night. Some morning we knew we should 
wake and find that the rosy beam had depart- 
ed forever, leaving only the cold, gray hue of 
death. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘And now we must ask the reager’s permis- 
sion to return to sunny France. Two months 
after Paul had attained his majority, he was 
left an orphan, and sole possessor of a large 
fortune. His first act was to go directly to 
Paris and institute a viggrous search for 
Therese ; it was fruitless, and he began to de- 
spair. 
frown upon my pious undertaking. The vow 
which I made, is ıt not fulfilled ?—since what 
summons could I expect but a providential 
one, axd has not that come in the way of the 
removal of. all obstacles to our union?” Still 
it seemed that the Fates did frown, for his ut- 
most endeavors failed most signally. 

Meanwhile, through his own talents and his 
family influence, Paul was rising slowly but 
surely at court. In all the distinctions which 
he sought, however, he had but one end in 
view, and that was to gain an eminenco from 
which he could safely demand of his sovereign 
the revocation of the edict by which the St. 
Clair estates had been confiscated, and a set- 
tlement of the personal property upon The- 
rese, if she were still living. The devotion 
with which he wrought was worthy of a 
speedier reward than it attained ; but new ob- 
stacles seemed daily arising in his pathway, 


\ 


to threaten the utter extinction of all his 
hopes. 

Resident at tho court was a young onii; 
—very beautiful and an heiress, —Norma de 
POrme. She was a favorite with the monarch, 
and having conceived a great admiration for 
tho young Compte St. Armand, expressed it 
in the hearing of His Majesty in such a man- 
ner as to inspiro the latter with the notion of 
marrying this very eligible young couple. Ac- 
rdingly the desire was expressed to Paul.— 
‘Such a desire, so expressed, amounted to a 
positive command, a disregard of which would 
be followed by disgrace at court, pecuniary 
ruin, and, worse than all, the overthrow of all 
his projects in regard to the restoration of 
Therese’s property. 

It wasa sore dilemma, and after many sleep- 
less nights spent in deliberation, Paul saw but 
one way out of it. A regiment was fitting 


out for Algiers; he would feign a thirst for 


military glory, and join it. If it were neces- 
sary, he would engage himself to Mademoiselle 
Norma before leaving, trusting to his good for- 
tune to find some way of escape before the 


paler, more spiritual in aspect, until, as Mon- 


as the twilight ebbs from the duskiness of. 


“ Surely,” he said, “ the Fates cannot. 


until at last a project of his sovereign seemed. 
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day of his espousal should arrive. It would 


exile him from his native land, and make it 
impossible for Therese to communicate with 
him if she desired to do so, and would besides 


necessitate a delay in his own plans ; but even 
that was preferable to marrying another. 


Difficulties arose in the way of even this 


purpose; but they were all finally overcome, 
and he left France with an officers commis- 
sion, and without being formally betrothed to 


Mademoiselle Norma. He was absent two. 


years, and, fortunately for him, Mademoiselle’s 


constancy proved unable to withstand the test 
of this long separation, and he returned’ to 
find her betrothed to another. Thus far, ho 
thanked Fortune most heartily ; but, alag! i 
he returned with broken health and a shat- 
tered constitution, though covered with glory. 
For another year he strugglod manfully to ob- 
tain tho justice for his beloved, which he sought 
at the hands of his sovereign. 

A long illness succeeded to his return; but. 
he pursued his plans through the whole of it, 
by means of his lawyer, and it was during his 
convalescence that, returning from a short 
ride, he found, awaiting him in his reom, his 
trusty notary, who put into his hands the pa- 
pers which secured to him the realization of 
his hopes. 

Weak already from his unwonted exercise, 
he but glanced at the deeds until a deathly 
faintness came over him, and he swooned away. 
For two hourehe lay in that death-like stupor, 
and all the exertions of the physicians were 
unavailing to restore him. At length, just as 
they were despairing of. his life, he opened his 
eyes. 

From this timo he was a changed man ; his 
recovery was rapid and certain, and le was 
more cheerful than he had .been for many 
months. His perpetual gayety was the theme 
of many jests, and even the prince insisted 
that he must be in love, so spring-like and 
perpetual was the bloom of his countenance. 

But Paul kept his own counsel, and only 
strove to become rid of his army engagements 
and to obtain permission to travel. 

Summer waned and the autumn came be- 
fore ho was able to effect these objects, but 
late in November he set sail for America.— 
Once on board the vessel, the reaction of dis, 
strong excitement set in, and his heart became 3 
the seat of the gloomiest forebodings. “Hour 
after hour during the long, silent days, and 
through the dreary watches of the night, he 
paced the deck of the steamer, his gaze fixed 
afar upon the ocean or the clouds, his heart 
filled with the boundless yearning and unrest 
which the ocean always inspires, and seeking 
with vain and impotent eagerness to-penctrate 
time and space, unravel the mystery, and 
solve the great problem of his life. Storms 
arose, and counter winds prevailed, and every 
untoward Fate seemed to beset his pathway, 
yet still the good ship held her course, onward, - 
straight onward over the rolling’ billows, and 
Paul was one morning wakened with the wel- 
come cry of “ Land,” and rushing hastily upon 
the deck, espied the low blue hills of America. 

“ America! Therese!” he murmured, al- 
most audibly, and then overcome by a torrent 
of emotion, of conflicting hope and fear, he 
sank upon a seat and buried his face in his ` 
hands. 


N 
p 


It was a dreary, December night. A fear- 
ful storm prevailed, —but the closed shutters 
and heavy hangings of Therese’s room, shut 
out much of its fury ; only the soft, low aigh- 
ing of the wind was heard, fitting requiem for 
the gentle spirit which seemed just pluming 
its wings for its upward flight. We were 
gathered silently about the bedside, the phy- 
sician, Monsieur D'Alembert, my wife and I. 
Therese had just sunk into a peaceful slumber, 
then suddenly her eyes opened, and a light 
that was almost celestial shone from their 
clear depths. 

“It is coming, it-is coming,” she exclaimed; 
“the joyous meeting for which I have lived, 
for which I can go gladly die.” 

Her breathing scemed uneasy, and Monsieur 
D'Alembert, who stood nearest the head of 
the bed, raised her partially in his arms, She 
looked upward and around her eagerly, 

“He is near, he is coming, , my . Paul,” sho 
said; “oh my heart, it will burst with the ` 
joyful pain. Why cannot my eyes behold him 
whom my soul feels to be so near ? ™:. i 

“ She is raving,” said the payor a Iti is 
a gontle delirium” |: 

But just at that moment the door swing. 2 
silently open, and s alight: figure with a wan + 
and haggard face appeared: ` Hér eye was first: . 
to note his entrance, and. with ‘pne‘ wild ary: 


ere P 
a: 


d beard Him call 
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And the Higu stood 

ird as a spectre, He looked 

"Alembert, and then turning left 

J tbllowed him aid found bim sunk 

he “stairs in añ agony of grief. I ac- 

sted him, and titty hit ‘some maniac 
broken 1ko Fm ‘cduteitieht, ‘begged him to 
give an account of himself.: 

“Alas he sald, “it is useless ; since I have 
crossed the sea only to find my Therese in the 
arnig of another. I have but to die. Leave 
me alone in my sorrow.” 

Tnstantly the truth flashed upon my mind. 

“ You are Paul St. Armand,” I said, “ and 
' ' you seek Therese St. Clair. I know not wheth- 
er she is living now, for much I fear your sud- 


den entrance has’ killed her, but if the vital 
spark have not flown, there beate within her | 


bosom the truest heart that ever held constant 
` unto death ! aye, and beyond it, for death to 
her was welcome, that it might bring her to 
the arms of her beloved Paul.” 
He gazed upon me with a steadfast, sorrow- 
ful eye. E ond 
“The friend who supported her,” I said, “is 
but a friend as true as steel to her, and who 
will rejoice with all the, energy of a true and 
noble heart, in the kind Providence which 
restores her to the arms of her lover. The 
custon®. of this country are different from 


those of France; here no true friend need be: 


excluded from. the chamber of the dying.” 

“ Dying!” he’ exclaimed, “is my Therese 
then dying?” . ; P 
. “An hour ago I thought her 80,” I replied ; 
“but I will leave you and ascertain if she is 
better. I believe with the blessing of God: 
she may recover.” 

He besought me to hasten, for every mo- 
ment of suspense was a life-time of agony. I 


hy warwble to recall }eMiTts minitest details, 
I bad recognized tie face of Monsieur, whom 
I once saw’ in Paris, and learning from his 
friend that he was in America, I at once sur- 
mised, that if the vision had a meaning, and I 
had a strong interior conviction of its truth, 
it mast be an intimation that Therese was in 
America, and acquainted with M. D’Alem- 
bert. 

“Upon this supposition, I at once determ- 
ined upon the course to be pursued. For 
many weeks I was gay, almost hilarious in 
spirit, and then as the intense joy of having 
found my Therese grew calmer, there came a 
sudden reaction. l í 

“ What if I should not find my betrothed 
true to her early vows? Years had elapsed, 
——might she not have forgotten her boy-lover? 
The circumstances of the vision confirmed this 
doubt, and, the horrors I endured during that 
long and perilous voyage I can never describe 
to mortal man.” 

“But they are past now,” murmured his 
wife; “ our happiness has been dearly bought. 
Is it worth the price ?” 

The smile in which their gaze blended, was 
an eloquent answer. 

“ And now, Therese, for your story of mar- 
vels,” said St. Armand, when they had dis- 
cussed his narrative for a few moments. 

“J promised you that it should match 
yours,” she replied, “ which it does exactly.—. 
Your vision, my dear Paul, was no vision, but 
.a verity. I did see you, I did fall in a swoon, 
and all the circumstances were precisely as 
you stated them.” 

. St. Armand was amazed, especially, as upon 
comparing dates and allowing for the differ- 
ence of time, thé two events were found to 
have happened simultaneously. 

“ After all,” he said, playfully, “I do not 
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we call summer hee, how shall we wonder | the cask, but he was too late, and before he 
that we have clung so fondly to this dark and | could utter a word of warning to others or 
barren life ! escape himself, the entire building was.a heap 
Beat on, then, O beart, and yearn for dy- | of blazing ruins, and the human beings with-, 
ing. Ihave drunk at many a fountain, but | in, oh heavens! where were they? Some ly- 
thirst came again; I have fed at many a boun- | ing prostrate and mangled among the rubbish, 
teous table, but hunger returned ; I have seen | others rushing wildly about tho street, their 
many bright and lovely things, but while I | hair. and the remnants of clothes that still 
gazed, their lustre faded. There is nothing clung to them in flames, and some pressed to | 
here that can give me. rest ; but when I be- | the earth by the timbers that lay scattered in 


Tho beautiful ceimson tips, 
-And hae ori the banks of the “ Burnie," 
' Violets open thoir lips. 


And o'er me a spell-like enchantment, 
This morning of beauty weaves; 

But of beautiful things, most lovely. 
Aro mayflowera undor tho leaves.» 


The sweet childron of Spring so hidden 
You search for them long in vain, 

But patience, and Jo! what a trophy 
Of fragrance and bloom you gain. 


And a story of human glory 
The beautiful gems unfold,— 

Of sweot souls under humility, i 
Gleaming like burnished gold, — 


Of tho purest of human blossoms, 
Low down by perennial springs, 

That unsought and unheeded send fragrance 
Abroad on the zephyr’s wings. 


(Written for the Spiritual Eclectic.] 
LIFE. 
To me there isa deep significance in this 


little word, a gloriously beautiful, though once 
hidden meaning, revealed’ by degrees to my 


hold thee, O God, I shall be satisfied ! 


BS eee 
[Written for the Spiritual Eclectic.] 
GOD IS OUR STRENGTH. 
BY LIẸZIE FLY. 

How often our ‘sympathies are deeply 
wrought upon when dome calamity befalls a 
delicate, sensitive natire, and it seems a mys- 
tery to us that providenco should thus over- 
whelm one so utterly unprepared to withstand 
the blasts of adversity. Cradled in the lap 
of luxury, the pet of doting friends, they learn 
to look to no higher source for comfort. and 
strength, when by one fell swoop every object 
of trust is removed, leaving them prostrate in- 
deed. E 

Such was Kate Weymouth, the only child 


spirit, ever seeking, yes, yearning to know its 
realities. From my earliest years I seemed | 
to exist too muoh in the ideal or imaginary, | 
the world of thought and fancies, yet never fed, i 
never satisfied. My ideal griefs and sorrows 
chastened not my spirit nor purified it from 
its dross, nor did my imaginary joys leave 
within my soul any lasting impression of hap- 
piness. From my imaginary “tables, Jaden 
with luxuries, I arose weak and hungry. From 
my imaginary gardens filled with fruits and 
flowers, I came forth unsatisfied, unrefreshed. 
T roamed from one apartment to another with- 
in my airy castle of magnificence and grandeur 
still feeling that I “had not where to lay my 
head.” I sighed for realities. Those bright 
day-dreams were not to me all of life, for still, 


all directions, were loudly calling for help. 
Bernard, the mountain gambler, and leader 
of the crew of inebriates who had done the 
mischief, all of them belonging to a band of 
counterfeiters of which he was chief, escaped 
unhurt, while his comrades were all so burned 
and injured as to survive but a few days, and 
it was terrible to hear their howls of pain 
mingled with oaths and imprecations on their 
misfortunes. Mr. and Mrs. Weymouth were 
found dead beneath a beam with the little 
Nellie between them With a single dark stain 
across her sweet face which told where the 
fearful element had been, but she was still 
alive. ° i : 


Alfred was alive also, but so burned and fill- 


of hor father’s second marriage, and his’ es- ed with powder that his flesh was perfectly 
pecial pet as well as the idol of her over fond black. $ 
mother, : Such was the home to which Kate Steel 
With the children of: her father’s first mar- | was summoned by the neighbors who were 
riage she was no great favorite, and as they | assembled to aid the physician in dressing the 
had all left‘home while she was quite small, | wounded and suffering, and when that was 
she knew but little about them, but she was | accomplished, in attending to the proper dis- 
well content to be tho adored of her own | posal of the dead. 
home and a general farorite in the neighbor- | Tt was wonderful then to sce poor Kate who 
hood, and to her credit be it said, she was a8 | had hitherto been all dependenco and timid as 
worthy of such devotion as any bit of human- | a child, instead of weeping over the couch of 
ity ever was. Her father’s indulgence she re- | her husband and child,bewailing only her own 
paid by caressing and frolicking with him in | misery, with her own hands administering re- 
the most gleeful manner, while her mother’s | lief and anticipating every want as others had 


and amid all these, there seemed to echo in 
my soul-depths, the mystery of existence, the 
words which Deity Himself spoke through 
His Jaws to me,when I came into being, “ Mor- 
TAL, LIVE.” To live, O still half revealed fact ! 
To live, O glorious reality! ‘To live, to live, 
come within thy secret chamber, O spirit mine, 
and seek to know, to catch some higher glimpse 
of life, yes, life eternally unfolding into higher 
and more glorious realities,—-a life of wisdom 
obtained by constantly investigating objects: 
which are being presented by our senses to 
our reasoning faculties, as we ascend the rug- 
ged steeps or roam o’er flowery plains,through 


returned to the sick-chamber and found The- 

rose just recovering. Her eyes had a steadier 

and more natural light than they had worn for 

many weeks, and as she saw me ‘she smiled, 
` and said— 

“Tell him to come in; you need not try to 
deceive me. I know he is here,—I am .ready 
for the meeting.” 

We all left the room as Paul entered, and 
no eye but the Omniscient ever beheld the ro- 
union of those devoted hearts. When my 

- wife entered, an hour later, her head rested 
upon his shoulder, and she was sleeping. 


— es 


lose my epaulettes, for your story is not anoth- 
er, only the counterpart to the same one.” 

Therese objected to this decision, but the 
witnesses declared it a draw, and the. affair 
was sottled by a glass of wine. e st 

As I said at the beginning, I have no theory 
to offer. Imerely state the facts and leave 
the rest to the philosophers, convinced that 
they will find it a difficult matter satisfacto- 
rily to expound, 

For the rest, the young compte and his lady 
returned to France, where they still reside, 
blessed in their social and domestic - relations, 


A week later. Therese, restored to almost 
tho health and quite the animation of her girl- 

__ hood, sat in a crimson velvet arm-chair by the 

parlor fire. St. Armand reclined upon a low 

seat at her feet, They had been three days 

married, and during that time I do not think 

. + he had been absent from her half an hour,— 

while the family,—including Monsieur D’Alom- 

bert, who had given away the bride, and been 

' the first to offer his earnest congratulations,— 

were ranged ‘ina pleasant semi-circle about 
the firo, 

“ By the way,” I remarked, “St. Armand, 
` you have never told us how you obtained the 

clue to Tlidrese’s hiding-place. Thore was so 
much confusion at the time of her departure, 
in regard to the pestilence, that I almost won- 
der how you traced her.” 

‘He grew grave in an instant. “I will tell | 
you some other time,” he replied. - “It isa 
* long story.” , 

“But,” said Therese, with a smile, guessing 
tho cause of his embarrassment, “we aro all 
interested and want to bearit now. Iam 
sure there can be ng better time.” , 

He still hesitated, and finally declared with 

. & laugh, that thestory was so marvellous, that 
if he were to tell it,.we would none of us 
believe it. 

Thorose, whose. animation was delightful to 
behold, replied, gaily— ` l l 

“I will lay youa wager, Paul, —my wed- 
ding ring against your epaulettes,—that how- 
ever marvellous your story may be, I can 
match it, with a tale for the truthfulness of 
which every one present can vouch.” 

A fair challenge,” said D’Alembert, “and 
one which no true knight will hesitate to ac- 
cept,” and St. Armand, with a smile which 
yet. savored of gravity, proceeded with his 
‘narrative, 
` .It was substantially what the reader knows 
already, until he reached the point at which 
the notary handed him the papers, securing to 
Therese her patrimony. ` 

“At that instant I naturally thought of 
Therese,” he said, “and then came over my 

_ Boul such a strong and overwhelming desire to 
see her, as language cannot describe, Its 
very intensity deprived me of apeech or utter- 


“ance, and paralyzed all my bodily forces. . I. 


fell to the floor in a death-like stupor; and at 
that instant I beheld with my. spiritual sense, 
—my bodily eyes being closed,—a room in this 
“house. `A table was spread, and every porson 
now present except myself, was sitting around 

‘ it, Therese’ ‘opposite. me.’ You, Monsieur D’- 
' Alembert, were recounting a story, and The- 
rese’s face was aglow ‘with ‘animation as she 
listened. Presently, however, my eye attract- 

ed hera and aho seemed fo seme. At: any 

_ rate, sheuttered my name and fell forward in a 

, “awoon: Isaw Monseiur D'Alembert raiso her, 


and already the happy parents of a numerous 
family of children.—True Hag. 


THOUGHT. 
BY LORENZO D. GROSVENOR, 

Of Shaker Village, South Groton, Mass, 
From whence arose tho eternal spring 

Whence reason first was brought ? 
Who first discorned that wondrous thing, 

Tho actual power of thought? 
Who then prepared the golden bowl 

By which the draught we raise, 
Which thus imbues the human soul ~ 

With love, and joy, and praise? 

i 


That thought was first & POWER DIVINE 
The universo will tell; 

But what is thought? Can we define, 
Who love its powor so woll? 

Wo know we think—and that is joy, 
Aproof Divino that love 

First gave the gift we thus employ, 
By which we soar above. 


` Amidst a universe of suns 
- That swiftly roll and roll, 

Our thought more swift than lightning runs, 
And yet by our CONTROL! 

Away, away, on fleeting wing 
Ten thousand worlds we span, 

Encompass realms, where millions sing,~ 
But who, but what is man! i 


Return! adventurous thought, return 
From the abyss profound ! 
Thine own, internal self, discorn 
With life immortal crowned; 
- Say, what is this mysterious thing 
` Which prompts the solemn sigh, 
But proof itself, that God is King,” 
- And that we nevor dio? 


r 


That man’s inhoritance of joy 
Is not a transient breath ; 
Nor human thought a worthless toy 
In either life or death? 
A million lamps which light tho sky 
No better prove this thing, . 
That God is God—than you and I; 
Intrinsic proof wo bring. 
— Arcana. 


The Other Life. 
Henry Ward Beecher illustrates very beau- 
tifully the conflict of the Christian’s heart be- 
tween natural attachment to the present life 


and inward spiritual yearnings for the life to: 


come: 

Ifa child had been born and spent all his 
life in the Mammoth Cave, how impossible 
would it be for him to comprehend the upper 
world! Iis parents might tell him of its life, 
and light, and beauty, and its sounds of joy; 
they might heap up the. sand into mounds, 
and try to show him hy pointing to stalac- 
tites, how grass, and flowers, and trees grow 
out of the ground, till at length, with labori- 
‘ous thinking, the child would fancy he had 
gained a true knowledge of the unknown land. 
And yet, though he longed to behold it, when 
‘the day came that‘he was to go forth; it- would 
be with regret for the familiar crystals, and 


anxious care and sympathy elicited from her | ever done for her. The wants of the living 
that undivided confidence so few girls bestow | were such that no time was left her to lament 
on a mother, and the approval of her parents | for the dead, and thus for days she seemed 
was her standard of right, holding herself re- | sustained by the stimulus of constant ex- 
sponsible to no higher authority. But Kate’s | citement, but when her husband’s reason be- 
warm heart had a wealth of love too rich to | gan to waver, a sense of her true loneliness 
be lavished on her doting old parents, and she | began to dawn upon két. Little Nellie died, 
early decided to bestow its surplus upon young | and neither father, mother or husband were 


| Alfred Steel as the most worthy as well as | there to support or even sympathizo with her. 


agreeable of her numerous suitors, and though | She dared not tell him of her new bereave- 
poured out in no stinted measure, it was amply | ment lest it should add to his distress, and 
reciprocated by him. i when he anxiously inquired “ how is Nellie ?” 

Alfred Steel was a young man of irreproach- | sho was obliged to suppress her sobs and man- 
able character and habits, and though of lim- | age in quite a calm voice to say, “she is bet- 
ited fortune, was such a favorite with her | ter, dear.” Thereisno heart so callous that it 
parents it was more a matter of form than any | would not have been touched to see her stand- 
doubt of their approval, that Kate referred | ing over him, crushing down all audible mani- 
him to them, when he asked her. to become | festations of grief, and with almost superhu- 
his wife. man efforts control her voice to say, “ Do you 

The only objection thoy offered was that | know me, Alfred? Can you sco me, dear ? 
they should die of loneliness were Kate to | Do you think you will ever recover?” At first 
leave them, a difficulty, however, that was | he would sometimes answer that he thought 
obviated by Alfred consenting to transfer his | he might, but as the grim messenger came 
business to the villaga whera Mr. Weymouth | nearer and he began to recognize its presence, 
dwelt, and taking“ up his residence in their | he would say, “ No, Katie, but you must live 
family, so that instead of losing their daughter, | for Nellie and the baby.” 


they gained a son. Oh yes, the baby. True, she had no right 

Kate had now-anew subject to rule, one | to forget or neglect that when it was all that 
equaly as ready as her parents to yield to her | remained to her of home and happiness, and 
absolute sway, indeed each seemed vieing with | itg tiny existence assumed a new importance 
the other which should do her greatest hom- | in her eyes as its claims were thus enforced on 
age by consulting her will, even whims, at all | her, When her husband was released from 
times, and with such a charming grace did she | pig sufferings and garnered with her other 
govern her realm, that she was one of the most earthly treasures, „from the ashes of those 
beloved little tyrants in the world. Thus | puricd hopes arose a “ treo of life,” planted 
time passed on and Kate was the mother of | in the earth but soaring up into celestial re- 
two children who promised well to emulate 
their mother in enslaving their father. and 
grandparents, Little Nellie was such ‘a win- 
ning child and withal so sprightly that it took 
Mr. and Mrs. Weymouth most of their time 
to wait upon and entertain her while the baby 
was resigned to the nurse, and his father when 
at liberty from business, and Kate was as gay 


gions, bearing along the tender sapling by its 
side. ` l 
` When her neighbors looked to see Mrs. 
Steel sink beneath her burden of grief and 
misfortune, they were surprised to see her 
come forth from this furnace of affliction, like 
the holy children of old, strengthened and pu- 
and freo from care as at sixteen, though I am rified by the very trials through which she had 
‘sure there was never a more affectionate | P2ssed, and her son, through her well direct- 
mother than Kate Steel, and the very subser- ed solicitude for-his improvement, bids fair to 
vience slie won from her family made them be a more perfect man than he probably would 
only the more essential to her existence. . have been, had fortune never frowned on his 
One sunny May morning Kate kissed little family. 
Nellie and the baby, and with sundry charges : 
to her parents and the nurse to take good care | © Tue Prerry Anne Bo.ryy.—Dr. Bayley 
of them, she mounted her pony and with Al- | says, in his Life of Fisher, Bishop of Roches- 
| fred by her side on his grey charger, set out | ter, that after that prelate had been beheaded, 
for a short ride. They had not proceeded | the executioner put it into a: bag, in order to 
above halfa mile when they met four men | set it upon London Bridge that night. The 
rtially intoxicated, who inquired if he bad- Lady Anne Boleyn, who was the chief cause 
any one in the store as they were intend- | of this holy man’s death, ‘had a certain desire 
to trade some. He had left Mr. Wey-.| to sce the head before it was set up. Where- 
superintend.the store with only a | upon it being brought to her, she beheld it a 
r assistant, and Mrs., Weymouth | space, and last contemptuously said these or 


— Oe 


attention while her parents were leaving the } often exclaimed against me? I trust it shall 
house. never do any more harm.” 


1 


denso forests or deep ravines, not of an imag- 
inary world, but our roal tangiblo oarth. A 
life of truth, not that alone which is conveyed . 
to the soul and rests on faith, nor that which 
only comes when we are sleeping, entranced 
by spirit power, but that also which is based 
upon knowledge obtained by demonstration of 
the fact to our normal» faculties. A life of 
Jove, not that alone which falls like gentle 
showers upon us from. above, but that love 
which will be a “ well-spring of life” unto 
each faculty of mind, that they, being unfold- 
ed, may present the flowers and fruits of high, 
and holy aims and kindly acts. So would I 
live that life might daily present higher and 
more glorious realities, for realities are of im- 
mortal existence. Their form like mine may 
change only to become more divine, by yirtue 
of the law of progress, which is the result of 
AcTION, and action is the vital principle of 
life. Mrs. L. T. B. Kine. 
Portland, Maine. Se 
0 amaaaħŘŮ 
‘Rerauration.—A nobleman, resident at a 
castle in Italy, was about to celebrate his 
marriage feast. All the elements were propi- 
tious except the ocean, which had been so 
boisterous as to deny the very necessary ap- 
pendage of fish, On the very morning of the 
feast, however, a poor fisherman made his ap- 
yearance with a turbot so large that it seem- 
ed to have been created for the occasion. Joy 
pervaded the castle, and the fisherman was 
ushered with his prize into the saloon, where 
the nobleman, in the presence of his visitors, 
requested him to put what price he thought 
proper on the fish, and it should instantly be 
paid him. “One hundred lashes,” said the fish- 
erman, “on my bare/back is the price of my 
fish, and I will not bate one strand of whip- ` 
cord on the bargain.” The nobleman and his 
guests were not a little astonished, but our 
chapman was resolute, and remonstrance was 
in vain. At length the nobleman exclaimed, 
“Well, well, the fellow is a humorist, but the 
fish wo must have, but lay on lightly, and let 
the price be paid in our presence.” After fifty i 
lashes had becn administered, “ JTold, hold,” 
exclaimed the fisherman, “I have a partner in 


i 
H 
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„| this business, and it is fitting that he should 


receive his share.’ “What, are there two 

such madcaps.in the world?” exclaimed the 
nobleman; name him, and he shall be sent ; 
for instantly.” “ You need not go very far for 

him,” said the fisherman, “ you will find him 

“at your gate, in the shape of your own porter, 

who would not let me in, until I promised 

that he should have the half of whatever I l 
received for my turbot.” “Oh, oh,” said the 
nobleman, “ bring him up instantly, he shall 


Vdo i ] receive the stipulated moiety with the strict- 
had gone there also to divert little Nellie’s | the. like words: “Is this the head that has so | 


est justice. This ceremony being finished, he 
discharged the porter, and amply rewarded 
tho fisherman.—Colton, 


» he is at an eternal stand still. 


-have a better immediate origin for men than 


` to its consummation. - 


May 26, 1860, 
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THE SPIRITUAL ECLECTIC. 


Correspondence, 


[ Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic.) 
PRE-EXISTENCE. 
A late editorial in the Eclectic seems to in- 
Vite articles on this strangely neglected sub- 
ject, and I am only too glad of an opportunity 
to present to the reader a brief statement of 
the revelations given to me on the past and 
forgotten life of man. If the soul began with 
the body, it-will end with it. But it does not 
end with it, as spirit manifestations prove.— 
Therefore, it did not begin with it. Then, 
progression being a law, the line of progres- 
sion traced backwards, gives to man an origin 
as inferior as his destiny is to be superior, to 
his present state. And such a low origin is 
logically necessarv. If we are to be better, 
we must have been worse. Infants aro not 
worse, Therefore we must look back of this, 
even to the lowest conceivable animals, for the 
origin of man. Again; if we are going to 
heaven, and are now at the half-way place, we 
must have come from hell, I do not insist on 
these terms, however, to designate where we 
came from and where we are going. Let it 
be considered a fable. Buta good ending 
must have a bad beginning.. Or, if we came 
from heaven, we are now in ‘comparative hell. 
Perhaps those children, (and I have often 
heard of them,) who remember pre-existence, 
and say they came from heaven, only mean the 
spirit world—the disembodied life in our at- 


mosphere. 


If the spirits are to be believed, the earth 
was once hell, and will be heaven. At that 
low estate, all the life on this planet orig- 
inated. Of course not made from nothing, 
but from the eternal and necessary existence 
that underlies all phenomena. In an unpub- 
lished book, the spirit describes what was to 
be seen in hell: 

“ You will not{believe it, but I saw 

A multitude of things that were not in 

The catalogue of plants or animals. 

They were dire shapes that reared into the night, 
And gaped at mo. I frightened them away 


With prayors, that wafted mo to thefabode 
Of Jove and innocence.” 


Those who are disposed to sneer at theo- 
ries, will please notice that we must have a 
theory on this subject, or avoid thought, as 
the world docs about the future life. We 
have our choice of four suppositions: Hither 
the soul is a manifestation of the physiolog- 
ical functions of the body, which manifesta- 
tion will cease forever when the vital chemist- 
ry of the body ceases to act. Or, on the sup- 
position that the soul is sclf-existent ‘and nec- 
essarily existent, we may believe that it camo 
from a world in which evil did not: exist, or 
from God in heaven,—in which case man is a 
fallen being, and progression is no more the 
law of his nature than retrogression. Or, that 
Or, that he 
came from an extremely low estate. Prose- 
lytes could be made to either of these doc- 
trines; and they are all now represented in 
the world; but I choose the last. 

Already men and women have asserted that 
we came from the animals; but they have 
not given us the connecting links between the 
better specimens of humanity and the ani- 
mals; but seem to infer that Nature takes the 
animals, and makes a Hottentot or a Caucas- 
sian of them, “just as it may happen.” I 


this. We were not beasts a hundred years 
ago. Wecame from men. I suppose that hu- 
man life is not understood, and that the world 
is about as well prepared as owls are for day. 
light, to be told that human life on earth is con- 
tinuous, and that we began with the origin of 
the earth, and will end with its consumma- 
tion. It will be said that we did not exist a 
hundred, ora thousand years ago, because we 
cannot remember it. This is no argument.— 
It ig true, we cannot remember that we ex- 
isted; but neither can we remember that we 
did not exist. The supposed memories of a 
former life that sometimes flash upon us (and 
I have none,) may not be taken as proof ; but 
they do not disprove it. They may not be 
memories of such a life ; but they are certain- 
ly not reminiscences of nonentity. Pythagoras, 
however, remembered his own metempsycho- 
sis; and some in modern times have had 
glimpses of it. The time will come in which 


‘ we will all remember the whole of our past 


lives, as man, animal, vegetable, mineral, and 
the eternal source of all these things, which 
are only phenomena, or shifting appearances 
of God. 

: “ Nature breeds 

Porverso, all monstrous, ull prodigious things; 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse ; 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear concoived— 

Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.” 

Dilton. 

Why does nature breed Dia perverse ?— 
That they may mend. God had to make 
wickedness, that righteousness might be possi- 
ble. We must all be redeemed; and these 
creatures are worse than we are. . They would 
kill a man as ‘quick as look at him; and they 
must be elevated from this sinful state. Hav- 
ing began at the lowest conceivable point, 
they must go to the opposite extreme. This 
law pervades all nature. They are on the 
path of progression, and must walk that path 
If their career is pur- 
sued on this earth, (and where else should it 


be?) they must come up through the milder 
races of animals, to the Bushman, the Hotten- 
tot, the Indian, the Asiatic, and the European 
races of men. It ismore pleasant to us to look 
forward to what we will be than to look back to 


' what we have been. The reason is obvious, The 


past, upon the whole, has been worse than the 
future. Even now,, many progressionists 
would want to kick the ladder down, (in the- 
ory), on which they ascended. But. ignoring 
a fact does not destroy it. We have been all 
sorts of people ; lived in all sorts of places, in 
all sorts of circumstances; and have done all 
sorts of things. Why so? Because if wo are 
progressing into better men, we must have 
progressed from worse ones. Every man (I 
wish we had aterm that included man and 
woman) is made up of all human and animal 
existence below him. Even in foetus, we have 
asketch of it. We not merely have been, 
but are now, composed of the fish, the reptile, 
and mammalia. This means something. And 
not only that we are now part fish, reptile, &c., 
but that we were once those, and nothing 
else. Our humanity was then in God, and 
given to us by degrees. There is too much 
vagueness of thought on this: subject. If we 
were animals, we were so in our own personal 
identities, or not at all. The same persons 
who teach that we came from the animals, 
doubt pre-existence. “I do not insist that our 
higher qualities were in the animals (though 
the germs, or capacities for future develope- 
ment undoubtedly were,) but that our animal 
nature, in its own personal identity, once 
formed bona fide animals; after which our 
moral or finer qualities were added by the 
Deity according to his plan of unfolding. — 
Perhaps, however, the evils of this life may be 
said to change and soften the rugged animal 
nature, Both statements amount to the same 
thing. Death is necessary for three reasons: 
that we may change our form correspondingly 
witli the changes of the mind, that we may 
change our sex, and that we may forget. Life, 
to be worth anything, must have a certain 
freshness, and it is valuable in proportion to 
its freshness. Childhood is the truest life, 
without reference to work or duty, but for the 
mere pleasure of existence. Middle age is 
made tolerable by activity and achievement. 
And old age is solaced by the memory of 
youth. In some cases, this memory seems to 
be half prophecy. They are nearer toa fu- 
ture childhood than to the past. In some ex- 
treme cases, they have been known to get 
down on the floor and play like children. I 
saw a case mentioned ina Spiritual paper some 
years ago. A correspondent described the 
fact, and asked what it meant. My first im- 
pulse was to write a communication in expla- 
nation of it. But I knew it would be reject- 
ed, and did not. People want high and 
mighty things prophesied of them. But facts 


‘cannot be ignored 3 and senility is 2 more mel- 


ancholy fact than infancy itself. It is not so 
melancholy, however, in the light of this doc- 
trine. It gives a meaning and consistency to 
it. Nature wisely gives us some intimations 
of what isto be. Will we take the hint ? 

The ancients called forgetfulness, Lethe, a 
fabled stream of which those who drink for- 
get their sorrows, and death is it. The spirit 
wrote thus: = 


“But give the wintry weight of all my years, 

‘Spent in the simpler events of lifo, 

To the unfound, untasted waters borno 

From high Olympian snows to that strange realm, 

Where underground and devious in its course 

It strives for mastery in Idelian woods 

With tho sweet waters of the tasted stream, 

That flows from Mount Olympus in its gush, 
- Through all the daisied meadows in its course 

To the infernal fato that waits its leap 

Upon the rocks of far Leucupein. 

Lui its name, and bitter be the fate 

Of those who let it glide unfound, unquaffed; 

For in its silont depths a silver light 

Of new-found radiance-burste upon the view 

Of those who wander by its shore and drink.” 


Many persons would be willing to believe 
$ a if their sentimentality could 
tified by supposing that they were an- 


wo imprisoned in the body for some slight |, 


celestial misdemeanor, and destined to soar 
into their native skies, as soon as the fetters 
were loosed. But let us consider the conse- 
quences of this supposition. It would prove 
that we are either degenerating, and:that the 
next life will, if that degeneracy is by regular 
gradations, be as much worse than this as this 
is worse tllan heaven ; or, at any rate, it will 
prove that heaven itself is not sufficient to 
keep its inmates from sin, and that, consider- 
ing their opportunities, they are no better 
than other people. I know this is absurdity ; 
but it is giyerl on the principle of like cures 
like. If people will have nonsensical ideas, 


- nonsensical suppositions must be made to com- 


bat them. I suppose there is no more sin in 
any world than is necessary to salt and pep- 
per it; though it must be confessed that these 
condiments seem to us to be administered in 
rather large and coarse grains. 

A truo self-esteem will give us complacency 


‘son any plane on which we may be placed.— 


Discontent is a mark of moral disease. We 
are sick; otherwise we would not run after 
theology and morality. The angels—I don’t 
mean the ,spirits—don’t trouble themselves 
about these matters. They only enjoy, and 
worship’ as the birds sing, without knowing 
why. At least, their knowledge is so intui- 
tive that they need ‘not to make i aye We 


r 


i 


function of the body that is not found, some- 


~ 


do not. have to ask the doctor how we shall 
breathe. Tho angels would laugh and say 
they would like very well to be a worm and 
be trodden on, to see how it would feel., They 
had not known evil for sø:.long a time that 


they were hard up for a little. Such fulness 
of blessedness as theirs inspires all acts and 
conditions with innocence, It is the compar- 
atively miserable who “feel that they ‘have 
evils to shun.” Itis those who are or have 
been lately, comparatively animal, who lament 
their animal nature, and adopt asceticism as a 
refuge from excess. All- these things are 
right, when necessary. But the angels would 
say that if it was their destiny, they would 
as lief as not bę animals again, and kill and 
be killed, because they hadsuch a fulness of 
life, that they could not realize that death was 
an evil. To them, death is not. It is all life. 
And as for pain, it isa mere sensation; and 
all kinds and qualities of sensation are wel- 
come to them, because they need variety, the 
worst evil they have, being the platitude of 
eternal bliss, This is the stand-point from 
which we should view the desirableness of be- 
ing developed from animals. But it need not 
be desirable. Iam merely contending for its 
truth. Our aspiration is the other. way. But 
if we are becoming better, we must have been 
worse. If we are going to the highest, we 
must have come from the lowest. Or, if hu- 
man life began with this body, an infant is 
that lowest possible state of humanity. But 
a dog is lower, though human, so far as it is 
anything. We have sentiments that they 
may not have; but they have none that we 
have not. What. attribute has any animal 
that is not found in man? What part or 


times more perfect, sometimes less so, in the 
human subject ? It seems strange that the 
perfect humanity of the animals should be 
doubted. Iam afraid it is parvenu pride that 
makes us disown our poor relations. Itseems 
to require a long argument to reconcile man 
with the idea that he is an animal; but when 


the statement is. made without reference to ]: 


this doctrine, it is assented to asa matter of 
course, 
ship to the lower races of men; some of whom 
are, more akin to the ‘higher animals, than 
many of us are to them, We did not, how- 
ever, come directly from the animals; but we 
are developed, by a process of many thousand 
years duration, by belonging, not only to all 
the different races called human, but by in- 
habiting many individual bodies of each race. 
What we shall be, cannot be known. The fu- 
ture estate of the more refined races is of 
course not represented on earth. Thehuman 
form, to say nothing of the mind, is capable of 
a much higher beauty than has been shown to 
us in any instance. We call the best we 

know of—perfection. The ideal still beckons 
us on; and it will be attained when we see 
that all things are, and always were perfect. 
God would not, have made anything otherwise. 


[Written for the Spiritual Ecloctic.] 
Antiutopian. 

ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 
Oh, thou who wonldst desert 
Thy duty in the dirt, 
Or cut existence curt; 
Who, recreant to thy trust, 
Wouldst leave, in rank disgust, 
Thy tools to rot and rust ;— 
I call, —’tis meet I should, — 
‘Lhat aim a “ doubtful good,” 
Which slights our Brotherhood. 


What if the world seems dull, 
Thy. love of life alull, 

Canst thou its laws annul? 
Couldst thou gain Heaven, its light 
Would daze thy sinful sight, : 

And show thy woeful plight,— 
Would show, to thy chagrin, 

The chains, each cuff and pin, 
That bind theo in thy sin. 


Tho clouds that voil thy stars, 

Do but reveal the spars 

Within thy prison bars,— 

Tho spars that shiné and glow 

In duty's path, below, 

And light us in our woe. 

‘Tis well to work and wait, 

Nor flutter at the gate 

Of.this our Prison, fate. 

Tho source of pence is trust, 

Fast anchored in the must 

Ono Supremo, and just. 

H LEOLETT.” 

Mi. Thaumal, April, 1860. 


Fanny Fern iù one of her latest newspaper 
contributions relieves her mind on the sub- 
ject of “ Good Old Fashioned Religion” thus: 

Real devotion may stroll to church with a 
gilt-edged, gilt-clasped, velvet prayer-book, 
with a staring gilt cross on the cover, held by 
the daintiest yellow gloves,in conjunction with 
a cobweb handkerchief, heavily freighted with 
rich lace ; real devotion may do this, but it 
stuggers my faith to believe it. 
to me, at any rate, to look away from such a 
spectacle to some poor body, .in homely, but 
well-made clothes, in company with a well- 
thumbed Bible, or‘prayer-book, with the look 
of having been used ; a léaf turned down here, 
a pencil mark there, perhaps by some dear, 
toil-hardened hand, cold and white enough 
now, over which warm tears have dropped, oń 
its pages, during life’s great soul-strugglo ‘up- 

ward, 


. We might as well deny our relation- |, 


` s l 51 


[Written for the Spiritual Eclectio.j 
“Lord if thou had’st been here, my brother had not 
Ried.” 


There outspoke the sorrowing heart that 
mourned the sundering of earthly ties, and 
looked to nothing higher than the transitory 
intercourse that characterizes mortality. 

‘The bereaved sisters, though contemporary 
with the “author and finisher of our faith,”, 
whose missjon it was “to bring life and im’ 
mortality to light through.the gospel,” and 
who, they sincerely . believed, bad power to 
“raise the dead,” yet neither Martha who 
was “cumbered about much serving,” not ev- 
eu Mary who “ sat at Jesus’ feet,” had a con- 
ception of anything better than “a resurection 
of death unto death,’—a literal revival of 
the life that now is,” and not of “ that which 
is to come.” 

The raising of Lazarus, whether a mere res- 
toration of suspended animation, or a literal 
resurection from the dead, is of very little con- 
sequence to the seeker after proofs of the im- 
mortality of the soul, for it was the perisha- 
ble body alone that was raised, and no evi- 
dence remains that he was a better or a wiser 
man thereafter. But the “power of God 
through Jesus Christ” was shown forth in 
that act, and as fast as the mind is prepared 
to receive it, light dawns upon us through the 
medium of his miracles. 

Let us not despise, or too hastily condemn 
these literal constructions, for great truths 
require these husks of seeming error, until the 
fruit mature, when from a law of nature they 
will shrivel and fall away. All things by pro- 
gression, “ First the blade, then the ear, then 
tho full corn in the ear.” 


But some will ssy,—Brother, what are you 
going todo? Why, I will tell you. War is 
either a curse or a blessing—it is.cither righ 
orit is wrong, and the impending crisis mu 
coine, and you and I must do it: make it un 
popular, ‘and it will die a natural death, the 
same as the stake, the guillotine, and numer 
ous other evils with which the human family 
have been afflicted. Yes, I have- great faith 
in man’s natural goodnss of heart, if you will 
only give it a good soil to grow in. Why, the 
good man never gets down on his knees to 
pray but what he” says—Lord, hasten the 
timo when righteousness shall cover the earth 
as the watera cover the great deep. i 
Not only so, but we have the promise of a, 
good time coming, when the swords shall be 
beaten into plow shares and spears into pran- 
ing hooks, and tho nations of the earth learn 
war no more. Whata blessed contrast, with 
every man sitting under his own vine and fig- ` 
tree, none to molest him or make him afraid ; 
what a blessed contemplation, when discord 
shall cease, and peace, plenty, and happiness 
pervade tho whole earth. Then man would 
know what it was to realize loving his neigh-. 
bor as himself. Man is very loth to die now, 
but if such a stato of things could be brought 
about it would be aN vork to get rid of him, 
he would want to live always. J.C. 


* Dr. Hall an AntisMuscle«Man. 

The practical Doctor seéms to think that: 
“Tom Hyer” should be ranked lower. He 
discoursed on tho subject as follows, in his’ 
Journal of Health:— , ; 

“Small men, fragile men, men of little mus- 
cular vigor, may have good bodily health, and. 
among euch are found a vast excess in numbers of. 
the opposite class, and in all ages and coun- 
tries, who are the brightest ofthe world’s 
bright stars, As a very general rule, it holds, 
good—the bigger the man the bigger fool he 
is. Who ever saw a gisnt who was remarka- 
ble for anything beyond the size of his body ?: 
while the smallness of his head, and the little 
that is in it, is a noticeable thing. Both body 
and brain need vital force; the mind is great 
in proportion as that vital force is expended 
in the brain, but if it is used up in developing 
the muscles, the brain must suffer. If ono. 
expects to'make his living by the exercise of. 
muscular strength, let him, as a boy and a. 
youth, develop that strength by steady labor 
and a regular and temperate life; if it is his 
wish to make money by legerdemain, by mon- 
key capers, by rope-walking, by ` miraculous 
poises and astonishing feats of- ground and- 
lofty tumbling, then the gymnasium is a very 
proper place for him, and it is well that tho 
energies of the system should be expended in 
the direction of the muscles; but if he aims at 
a professional life, one which is to be followed 
asa means of living, he must exercise the 
mental, not, the muscular powers; to the 
brain, and not to the beef, must the energies 
of the system be sent, in order that, by their” 
exercise, the brain may be developed and the * 
mind work with power. * * * Aro our. 
embryo.doctors, and lawyers, and clergymen 
| going to make Tom Hyers and Bill Pooles and 
Yankee Sullivans of themselves? Does the _ 
ability of a jurist depend on the amount of 
beef he carries? Is a physician’s skill to be 
determined by the hardness of his muscles ?—~ 
Is a clergyman’s efficiency measured by the 
agility of his monkey capers, by his dexterity: 
in hanging on to a bearh by his hind leg, and 
swinging up to touch his nose against tho big. 
toe of ‘’tother foot’ ? A man’s intellectuali- 
ty does not depend on the-amount of brute 
force which he possesses,” l 


Lean Let. 


(Written for tho Spiritual Ecloctio, l. 
Who is Rich? and Who is Poor? 
BY LEAH LEE. 

Stophen owns wild lands by townships, 
Banks, citios, villages, 
” And if you will but believe him, 
Nearly all the world is his. 


Ho has princesses for daughters, 
And their mother is a queen, 
And they 're all tho fairest creatures, 
‘ Mortal eye hath ever seen. 
He has business of importance, 
Occupying brain and hand, 
And his agents and associntes, 
Are the noblest of the land, 
¥et nor bond, nor deod, has Stophen, 
Of the wealth he calls his own: 
Note, or scrip, his claim to warrant, ' 
To forest, manso, or town: 
And by daily toil his children, 
Procure the staff of life, 
And infirm all prematurely, 
We his haggard, care-worn wife: 
All his dealings with the magnates, 
But to securo a homo, 
Whero danger nor discomfort, 
To himself nor frionds may come: 
For in common, worldly parlance, 
Though so rich, ho thinks, is ho, 
Ho is called a crazy pauper,— 
Pensioner of charity ! 
But the rightful, lawful owners, 
Of tho wealth that Stephen claims, 
Fret and pine if fulls some effort, 
Short of its ambitious aims: , 
And rejoct with impious grumblings, ` 
Blessings thronging at their door! 
Say, yo wise; which is the sanest? 
Who is rich? and who is poor? 


Mr. CLemens, Mich., May 3, 1860. - 
Editor of Spiritual Eclectic: 

Dear Sir—I read in your valuable and wide- 
ly circulated paper, of May 5th, of the dedi- 
cation of the Harmonial Institute in Boston, 
devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Psycholo- 
gy, Electricity, Spiritualism, Marriage, Tem- 
perance, Health, Anti-Slavery and the Rights 
of Women, all of which I, can heartily say 
amen to; but it made me think of an exhor- 
tation I heard the other evening from a good 
Methodist brother. He said he desired to be 
saved, he desired his wife and children to be 
saved, he desired all his connections and all 
his neighbors to be saved, and there he stop- 
ped. He could not stretch out his mantle of 
desires large enough to cover the whole hu- 


Spread of Celibacy. 

This is getting to be an alarming fact to the 
political economist, and, in an article on the 
subject, “ Once a Week ” thus remarks :— 

“The probabilities of marriage of a maiden 
at twenty are slightly superior. to those of a 
bachelor, and incomparably greater than those 
of a widow of the same age; but with the 
lapse of years these ratios change ; the proba- ` 
bilities of marriage at. thirty-five being for a 
bachelor, one to twenty-seven ; for a spinster, 


,| net. 


Itisa relief 


‘man family.. So it looks to me as if our Bos- 
ton Instituto had overlooked the great and 
mighty cylinder-on which all the iniquity of 
the world turns; that is, War; the settling 
national difficulties at the point of the bayo- 
Why, we talk -about temperance, the 
great devastation it has made in the world— 
it has made wives husbandless, mothers child- 
less, and paved the way to the poor-house, jail, 
and gallows—yes, intemperance is bad enough, 
I grant you, but it is nothing but a flea-bite 
compared with war; it is nothing but a one- 
horse groggery compared with the most mam- 
moth wholesale establishment on the globe. 
Let us take a glance at this mammoth evil, 
from the days of Cain to the present time, be- 
tween man and his brother. See the rivers 
of blood, the millions on millions of precious, 
useful lives, which have been sacrificed to this 
great Moloch god of war! Yes, not even the 
old and decrepid of both sexes, but the elas- 
tic and blooming youth, and even prattling, 
innocent little children have been sacrificed to 
this monster god of war. In addition to the 
vast amount of misery and devastation, the 
amount of property that has been worse 
than uselessly expended and destroyed is be- 
yond the power of man to enumerate, and 
would eyen make an angel blush to compute, | u 


one to thirty-five; and for a widow, one to 
Jive—the attractions of the widow standing to 
those of the spinster in the surprising relation 
of five to one—or, perchance, that number 
mystically representing her comparative read- 
iness to matrimony. Thus the chance of find- 
ing happiness and a home diminishes with 
years. The growing disposition to celibacy 
among the young men of this class, though in 
some measure attributable to a selfish and 
luxurions cynicism, is chiefly due to the irta- 
tionable expenditure consequent on marriage, 
and the unattractiveness of prospective associ- 
ation with women eo unlikely, from their ai~ 
tificial habits, to yield domestic happiness. If 
this celibacy frequently: defeats the economi- 
cal consideration deciding to it, (as it should,) 


_and enda in much immorality and unhappiness 
-among men, kow immeasurably advil must be 


its influence on tho other sex; and what's vi: 
olation of natural law must that social organ: `` 
ization be which so arshly represses the af: - 
fections, and bereaves go. Jarge'a class of the 
support and sympathy they are entitled | io 
from man! Is the Rajpoot pride that £ 
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"HINTS TOWARDS A, NEW CHRIST- 
Heo OLOGY.. ` 
l No. 3. : 
The preceding reference to the “ Consola- 
tigns” of Boethius will illustrate the demand, 


not only of religion and philosophy, but of 


philanthrophy even, for the recognition of a 
principle of harmony and order in hunmn so- 
clety, similar to that which regulates the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, and gauges 
all the operations of nature. Perhaps the 
whole realm of‘antiquity does not afford a 

` better answer to this demand, than that con- 
tained in Paul’s speech at Athens; in which 
the doctrine of the Universal Providence of 
God, ofa divine element. in history, forms a 
bold contrast to the mythology of the Greeks, 

_ortothe shadowy forms of Fate evoked by 
the Grecitin philosophy, i 

In the extracta from D'Aubigne; the fact of 
a Divine Providence in the affairs of mankind 
is assumed as the true stand-point, from which 
to contemplate al! human events; though the 
author himself can hardly be. said to have 
systematically applied this principle. He takes 
the idea rather in a religious, or theological 

- Bense, than in a purely scientific one. Dr. G. 
Miller, however, in the work alluded to, ar- 
rives at a definite conception of the dramatic 
character of history ; of a regular divine plan, 
according to which the actions of men and of 
nitions are made to refer continually to some 
one grand result previously conceived in the 
mind of the Deity. This is, therefore, a seem- 
ing approximation to a positive science of his- 
tory. We here discover a doterminate sys- 
tem of order, unity, and harmony in the de- 
velopment of the race, fully answering to the 
definition of Dr. Carle Hase, in his “ Life of 
Jesus.” “ Universal history,” he saya, “ is an 
organic whole, resulting from the concurrence 
of Divine Providence and human freedom, and 
by means of which the infinite life of human- 
ity is manifested.” l : 

The term organic, as used by Dr. Iase, ex- 
presses the highest conception, perhaps, re- 
specting the philosophic idea of history. The 
divine and human elements hero do not min- 
gle or concur witt each other, in any arbitra- 
ry mechanical mode, but dynamically ;—they 
sustain a vital, organic relation to each other. 
This is, also, the stand-point of Prof. Stallo, to 
whom we have previously referred ; and to 
whose language we again call the reader’s es- 
‘pecial attention, as it is mainly from the view 
of history which he presents, that we take 
our departure toward a New Christology. 

We would not disguise the fact, already in- 
cidentally noted, that the subject of a God, a 
Divine Providence, in human affairs, is one 
upon which there have been different, and 
even diametrically opposite, views entertain- 
ed; viewa that have been wrought up into 
elaborate systems, exerting a powerful and 
wide influence among men. The term Athe- 
ism, Pantheism, Perfectibility, Rationalism, 
Positivism, and, as much as any, perhaps, the 
“ Development theory,” will serve to indicate 
those principal systems, which more or less 
conflict with the doctrine of an intelligent, 
personal Divinity, controlling the acts, the 
destinies of men and nations. Considered as 
simply methods of investigation, Rationalism, 
Positivism, &c., doubtless embody much im- 
portant truth ; but taken as exclusive stand- 
points, from which to contemplate tho historic 
develupment of mankind,—in a word, viewed 

a) aystems,—-We consider it an important mis- 
sion of Spiritualism to afford a practical refu- 
tation of them. For, as we have more than 


once observed, tho simple fact of spirit-inter-- 


course demonstrates the existence of constant, 
positive super-mundane agencies in human his- 
tory. We look to Spiritualism, indeed, when 
it shall have been systematically applied, both 
for a scientific’explanation and proof of an in- 
telligent Providence in all man’s affairs. We 
return, then, to Prof. Stallo’s definition of 
history, as tho broad basis of our theory of 
` Christology. ` i 

The divino and human elements in history 
are absolutely inseparable. They have their 
being in and through each other. In fact, in 
the ultimate analysis, the finite, human, has 
no existonce of itself, but only, as it is tho in- 
finite, ‘the divine. We refer here to the 
thorough contradictions arising from the sepa- 
ration ofthe finite from the infinite as shown 
in the questions from Mr. Stallo; and we may 
have occasion, perhaps, to refer to them again 
in the course of these. remarks. It is suffi- 
cient for our purpose ‘now, if the reader will 
~ garefully note the following from the great 
French eclectic, M, Cousin : 

“ The God of consciousness,” he observes in 
Henry’s version of his “ Psychology,” “is not 
an abstract God, a solitary monarch exiled bo- 
yond the limits of. creation on the desert 
throne of a silent eternity, and of an absolute 
existence which resembles even the negation 


` 
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at the same time God, nature, and humanity. 
In fact, 4} God be not everythiag, he ta nothing.” 

If Cousin would séem, at times to verge upon 
Pantheism, as some have felt, it is certain 
that no man has labored more to avoid such a 
tendency ; and nong probably would deny 
him the title of a Christian Philosopher.— 
There ia, certainly, no more Pantheistic ten- 
dency in the preceding extract, than there are 


especially as developed in“ The Limits of Re- 
jigious Thought ;” a work now prominently 
before the public, and by Sir William’s most 
eminent disciple, H. L. Mansel. Nordoes the 
doctrine of M. Cousin, above expressed, really 
involve more, than the well known Pauline 
formula, —God, “ ALL IN ALL.” 

We now have, abstracted from any particu- 
lar personality, that which we have all along 
sought,—.the Christ-principle, ‘or Divine-hu- 
manity. It is the Divinity constantly identify- 
ing himself ın and with Humanity. There is 
a perpetual and complete incarnation of the 
Deity in the universal man. As Fichte held, 
according to Hegenbach, in his “ History of 
Doctrines,”—“ The eternal word becomes at 
all times flesh, in the same manner in which 
it became flesh in Christ, and manifests itself 
toevery man, who has a full and clear per- 
ception of humanity, with God.” This, per- 
haps, is no more than to say,— Ye are the 
temple of the living God ;” and the “ Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you.” 

The Christ-principle, then, is absolutely in- 
herent in the being of entire humanity ; the 
essential unity of God and man continually. 
reveals itself in the world’s history,—in every 
individual expression as well,—as the very 
first condition and principle of all human de- 


ply a principle, as here contemplated. It is 
wholly subjective. It remains, therefore, to 
trace the mode of its development, as an ob- 
jective reality, in religion, in the church, and 
in the living Christ. 
o tml 
SKEPTICISM MUST YIELD, 

A few years ago, when the phenomena of 
Spiritualism began to attract attention in Eng- 
land, a.physician of some note in London, —a 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and editor of a Scientific Journal,—entered 
the list against the “delusion.” Though less 
denunciatory and virulent than our Harvard 
Professor of Greek, he was scarcely less posi- 
tive that the alleged physical manifestations 
do never occur, His reason was that they 
were contrary to “the immutable laws which 
the unchanging God has impressed ‘once and 
forever on creation.” Frum the serene heights 
of a purblind materialistic philosophy he look- 
ed down, to use his own language, with “ pity- 
ing scorn” upon “these sickly Spiritualistic 
dreamers, drunk withthe wine of folly and credu- 
lity.” 

This skepticism continued unabated up to 
afew weeks since, when the learned gentle- 
man received a visit at his own house from 
Mr. Squire, the American medium, now in, 
England. Assisted by somo trusty friends, 
the Doctor spent two evenings in the most 
searching investigation of the remarkable phe- 
nomena that tako place in the presence of Mr. 
Squire. The result is, that he comes out in 
the London Spiritual Magazine with a state- 
ment of “facts.” affirming the reality of pho- 
nomena, the possibility of which he had so 
strenuously denied before. These phenomena 
consisted of rappings, moving of tables, writ- 
ing without human hand, ringing of bells, play- 
ing an accordeon, lifting and breaking a large 
heavy table, etc., etc., all performed by some 
invisible intelligent agency, The Doctor con- 
cludes his narrative with these forcible and 
significant words: 

“ The writer of the above narrative solemnly 
re-asserts the truth of every incident detailed, 
all of which occurred in his own house and 
presence, and in that of his friend X. He can 
now no more doubt the physical manifestytions 
of (so called ). Spiritualism than he would 
any other fact, as, for example, the fall of an 
apple to the ground, of which his senses in- 
formed him. As stated above, thero was no 
place or chance of any Icgerdemgin or fraud, 
in these physical manifestations. He is aware, 
even from/recent experience, of the impossibil- 
ity of convincing any one, by a mero narrative 
of events apparently so out of harmony with 
all our knowledge of the laws which govern 
the physical world, antl he places theso facts 
on record, rather as an act of justice due to 
those whose similar statements he had else- 
whero doubted and donied, than with either 
the desire or hopo of convincing others, Yet, 
1e cannot doubt the ultimate recognition of 
facts, of the truth of which ho is so thorough- 
ly convinced.” f 

This indicates what would be the fato of 
our Harvard Professor, and in fact all other 
skeptics, could they but witness the real phe- 
nomena of this character, as wo have repeat- 
edly. done, under favorable circumstances. 
How far it is their own fault that they have 
not witnessed convincing demonstrations, we 


A 


of existence. He is a God at once true and 
real, * * * being absolute cause, one and 
many, eternity and time, space and number, 
essence and life, indivisibility and totality, 
principle, end, and centre, at the summit of 
Being and at {ts’ lowest degree, infinite and 
Anite together ; triplo, in a word, that is to say, 


Ld 
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| will not attempt to say—though we are quite 
certain, from what we have observed of the 
nature of the subtle agencies employed in pro- 


ableness, prejudice ‘and superciliousness usual- 
ly manifested by these gentlomen, are not the 
most favorable states of mind for investigators 
of such phenomens. , 

This “ Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians” (whom we take to be Dr. Dunglison, 


ducing these manifestations, that the unteach- 
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say,-—there is room for each, we 
or er ™ We will all do according to 
our lig fa ayp see beyond our expecta- 
‘tions, Why, touch our taper by the new fire, 
and bound on to wider career, If our neigh- 
bor’s lamp is dim, pour in of our oil, and 80, 
reaching back with one hand and forward 
with the other, continue our toilsome but joy- 


ful ascent. We shall lose nothing, for what 


wo communicate is meted back, and we shall 


skeptical elements in the Hamiltonian system, 


velopment, But this Christ-principle is sim- ' 


only so much. We can hide nothing—mine 


our pinions, we flit from bush to bush, then 
climb a tree, scale a mountain, and soar be- 
yond mortal ken. All this we do instinctive- 
ly. We are impelled onward, ever farther on. 
‘But when the subtle laws of our being 
are understood, when our relation to na- 
ture and each other is solved, we shall have 
new springs of action presented, ‘we shall 


Springs lie deeply hidden in their nature, but 


behold and exclaim,—my measure is more 
than full. I am unworthy such treasures as 
are revealed to me. Help me, Father, to be 
worthy their gift and thy love. X. 
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editor of the Zoist, though his name is with- 
held for prudential reasons) did not, however, 
become convinced that these phenomena were 
the work of disembodied human spirits. He 
seems inclined rather to attribute them to the 
“spirit of Python,’—the same that was ac- 
tive in the Oracle of Delphi, and the pythia of 
antiquity—which, in plain English, we sup- 
pose, means “the Devil.” Very well ;—it 
only requires time and farther investigation to 
correct this mistake, now that the Dr. has got 
out of the slough of mere denial. “The 
truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 


The Boston Investigator, again. 

It will perhaps result in nogood to exchange 
words with our neighbor of the’ Investigator. 
Wo wish to say to him, however, that he is 
utterly mistaken in supposing our remarks 
were dictated by ill-naturo, We have none 
but the kindest feelings toward those who dif- 
fer from us in opinion,—nor do we think we 
are the least inclined to bigotry. In regard 
to Joseph Barker,—we judged from his leave- 
taking letters in the Investigator, that he was 
somewhat inclined to a belief in Spiritualism, 
—that he considered the phenomena genuine, 
and of course we deemed him nearly convert- 
ed. But the Investigator seems to indicate 
that he is not, and that he still holds on the 
“dim and perilous way” of infidelity. Sorry 
for it, brother, if that bo the case. In regard 
to the precise number of infidels who have 
become converted to Spiritualism, we can, of 
course, give no statistical statement, but we 
have reason to believe that the number is 
quite large. We had some conversation with 
an active Spiritualist, a short time since, who 

told us that he was once an infidel of the In- 
j vestigator school, but was now a Bible Spirit- 
ualist. We havo always understood that 
Judge Edmonds, Prof. Hare, the elder Owen, 
as well as Robert Dale, and others “ too nu- 
merous to mention,” wero non-believers in the 
Bible and man’s inherent immortality. They 
were all converted by spiritual manifestations ; 
and it is quite reasonable to infer that thou- 
sands of less conspicuous persons have follow- 
ed in their wake, in this respect. In regard 
to infidels in the city of Boston, we have no 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

Nothing in nature strikes us with more 
wonder and admiration than demand and sup- 
ply. They embrace, include all things.— 
There is necessity for every faculty and emo- 
tion. The vast net-work of thought, in all 
ita ramifications, can barely supply public 
and private wants. \Partially met, they 
stretch on, gather force, and put forth new, 
gigantic, unheard of claims. Still, the re- 
sponse comes sooner or later. It lies in em- 
bryo in some head. It is in its seed. Time, 
circumstances develope it a little, it becomes 
an emotion, then a thought, then a cloudy, 
uncertain act. A little more friction, experi- 
ence, favorable conditions, and some clear 
minds grasp the point, and a new era dawns, 
There is a birth at which human nature re- 
joices. The travail over, she welcomes the 
idea which is to enlighten every brain, and 
add richness to our varied store. It had its 
focus, but all preceding events tended to the 
culmination. It does not belong to him 
whose lot it was to bring it forth. It is to be 
appropriated by all mankind. We can use 


and thine are simply figures of speech. Weare 
to have what is useful to our advancement— 
the remainder is for those less mature. We 
are to cast aside this spirit of selfishness.— 
We are neither to waste nor hoatd. We are 
to use and scatter. Millions of rills run from 
each individual, He is the centre of a little 
world—every vibration and act tells upon 
those within his magnetism. There is no se- 
cret'in‘him ; his whole being is -reflected and 
stands recorded in the example of - others, of 
those even who do not know hisname. Man is 
nothing, yet everything; material, yet invisi- 
ble; weak, yet stronger than animal or natu- 
ral forces. He is single, dual, many-sided. — 
In the dark, by slow stages, he is working 
out his destiny, There is no haste in nature ; 
—hurry is not in her vocabulary ; so with hu- 
man development. It is slow, though gure. 
Wo do march forward, our carcer is upia. 
At first we cling to the soil, we fear to trust 


tle acquainted here. Mr. Seaver should know 
better than ourselves. We shall avoid all ex- 
amples of ill manners, by whomsoever set, 
and accuse no one of lying unless we are 
pretty sure they do falsify. If we should 
happen to make a misstatement of the kind, 
wo shall promptly retract, as in the caso of 
the Portland Advertiser, and therefore be a 
light to our benighted brother of the Investi- 
gator. ~ ; 

We aro still satisfied with our light-house 
illustration of the Investigator. We, of course, 
do not question the sincerity of the Investi- 
gator’s views of man and his destiny ; but if it 
be a lighthouse at all, it must be in the sense 
by us named. For, to what port,—to what 
destination would it light us? Why, simply, 
to oblivion ! If the voyage of Humanity, with 
its immense hopes and aspirations, is to so 
shortly come to this “ lame and impotent con- 
clusion,” what matters it that.we have light- 
houses at all? If the Investigator be a light- 
house,—a “ savior,’—it can be so only to save 
men from its own wretched unbelief. It can 
but serve to illustrate its own barren and 
comfortless grounds. If man is but the crea- 
ture of ashort and troubled day,—if his re- 
ligious aspirations are all illusory, what does 
it import that we have any lights at all, brother 
Seaver ? Answer us fairly and squarely, neigh- 
bor. You will say, probab)y, that you would dis- 
| buse men’s minds of t¢ese religious .notions, 
which lead him to hope for, and believe in, 
immortality. You will say, perhaps, that 
these religious hopes and faiths are begotten 
of superstition,— of false imaginihgs—and are, 
therefore, morally injurious. But we tell you, 
brother Investigator, that these things are 
natural to.man. It is impossible to dispossess 
man of his religious reachings. His imita! 
spirit, through some of its natural, inhering 
faculties, goes forward to its immortal home, 
and gets earnest-glimpses of its glorious des- 
tiny. This cannot be helped, and to try to 
“light,” or save him from this, would be like 
essnying to “ save” a starving man from tho 
food that would relieve his wretched condi- 
tion! : i 

The much-vaunted reason of man is not all 
thoro is to him. His religious hopes and as- 
pirations are as valid as his reason,—the lat- 
ter, when rightly understood, must be in per- 
fect agreement with the former. Man’s fac- 
ulties must harmonize. 

To talk about the evil doings of Spiritual- 


stand erect, and strive more and more to help 
achieve the great ends of Providence. As we 
advance, the way will open, and glories equal 
to our appreciation will unfold before us.— 
The harvest is not yet. We are to gather ac- 
cording to our planting. Simple, earnest, in- 
terior lives will accomplish the most. Tho 


they are vital, and bring forth live decds.— 
The more: we can realize this power, the more 
we shall be guided by its impulses. Nothing 
will be “common or unclean.” The simplest 
process will be a key, and lead to great re- 
sults, which, in turn, will bring forth others. 
We shall be clothed with humility, glad to 
serve in this great, human hive, no matter 
whether'as queen-bee or porter, if so be that 
wo do something. A,.drone is not respecta- 
ble ;- he is a cumberer ; he clogs the wheels of 
society; he must be cleared from the common 
highway. Put him among the brambles, in 
the waste places; toss him from post to post. 
Better still, galvanize him, mako him over, 
breathe into him the breath of life, make him 
feel that he is a rea) atom, a fragment—worth 
something to himself, much to all others. Ie 


means of knowing about them, being but lit- | 


can turn a wheel, appropriate some stream, 
atd make greenness where was only arid soil. 
Frictionize him, and coax, aye, compel a few 
Sparks to flash. from him. He will be sur- 
prised—think at first it is only phosphorus— 
but after a vi will see it is a steady, 
self-emanating light. He will begin to tak 
courage, his self-respect. will strengthen, ex- 
pand, grow. He will ask for some~ sphcre— 
some special form of work—some tiny skiff 
which he can master. He will not stop here. 
Once rouse the mortal, and it steadily claims 
the immortal. .A brook may tax his oars at 
first, but an cean nnda leviathan will not 
be too much at last. 


+ 


ists is a trick of the common enciny, and has 
nothing to do with the alleged facts of Spirit- 
ualism, Are*they facts, and of-guch a kind as 
they purport to be? areAho questions to set- 
tle. Frailty is not-confined to Spiritualism, as 
some would have us suppdse. All classes of 
people share the common infirmities. 

If Lord Bacon had so fine an opinion of 
Atheism, he still was not an Atheist. A Book, 
which he doubtless greatly revered, hath it, 
“ A fool saith in his heart there is no God.”— 
Philosophers, properly so called, cannot be 
Atheists, because Atheism precludes all neces- 
sity for Philosophy. 

In regard to Mr. Seaver, personally, we 
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as a gentleman. We lave not tho pleasure of 
his acquaintance, and therefore, beg to dis- 


claim all intent¥on of having made “ a person- 


al attack” upon him. An old warrior, like 
Bro. Seaver, should not be sensitive about 
these little pen-tilts. 


a | nnn 
“Spiritual Things must be Spiritually Dis. 
cerned” 

-To how many are the most deeply signifi- 
cant things of life an utter nothingness? Why 
is this? Because the Spiritual faculties which 
underlie their natural ones, are as yct unseal- 
ed. It is, however, a most hopeful’ reflection 
that the seeds of a divine consciousness are 
within every man, To elucidate this truth 
and furnish a suitable pendent to come re- 
marks we made last week on the emanent 
evidence of the existence and nature of God, 
and Immortality, we subjoin the following 
profound remarks of a cclebrated writer : 

« A system, the first principle of which is 
to render the mind intuitive of the spiritual 
m man, (i. e. of that which lies on the other 
side of our natural consciousness, ) must needs 
have a great obscurity for those who have 
never disciplined and strengthened this ulteri- 
or consciousness. ‘It must, in truth, be aland 
of. darkness, a perfect Ante-Gushen, for men to 
whom the noblest treasures of their being are 
reported only through the imperfect transla- 
tion-of lifeless and sightless notions ; perhaps, 
in great part, through words which are but- 
the shadows of notions; even as the notional 
understanding itself is but the shadowy ab- 
straction of living and actual truth. On the 
immediate, which dwells in every man, and on 
the original intuition, or absolute aflirmation, 
of it, (which is likewise in every man, but 
does not in every man rise into consciousness, ) 
all certainty of our knowledge depends, and 

. thus becomes intelligible to no man by the 
ministry of mere words from without. The 
medium by which spirits understand each 
other, is not the surrounding air; but the 
freedom which they possess in common, as the 
common ethereal element of their being; the 
tremulous reciprocations of which propagate 
themselves even to the inmost of the soul— 
Where the spirit of a man is not filled with 
the consciousness of freedom, (were it only 
from its restlessness, as of one still struggling 
in bondage), all spiritual intercourse is inter- 
rupted, not only with others, but even with 
himself. No wonder, then, that he remains 
incomprehensible to himself as well as to oth- 
ers. No wonder, that,in the fearful desert of 
all consciousness, he wearies himself out with 
empty words, to which no friendly echo an- 
swers, cither from his own heart or the heart 
of a fellow being; or bewilders himself in the 
pursuit of notional phantoms, the mere re- 
fractions from unseen and distant truths, 
through the distorting medium of his own un- 
‘enlivened and -stagnant understanding! ‘To 
remain unintelligible to such a mind, exclaims 
Schelling, on a like occasion, is honor and a 
good name before God and man.” 
- 20e- 
Enough in my Father’s Store-Hlouse, and 
yet I perish with Hunger and Cold. 

So think many forlorn ones, as day after 
day their little stock diminishes, and work, if 
obtained at'all, is only partially remunerated. 
Sad indeed is the lot of those, at such times, 
whose utmost efforts barely supply bread ; 
reduce the payments to one-half or one-third 
the usual rates, and how hard it presses upon 
thousands of homes. Those thus situated look 
abroad upon God’s earth, and see how rich its 
harvests, every tree dropping fruit, and every 

“field full of plenty. Y will arise and eat, say 
they. But that caimot be; a fence separates 
their dwellings from those who have enough 
and to spare. They have no right on that 
side. As charity, the neighbor may give 
them of his abundance, but that comes hard 
to the independent mind. PIL none of that, 
says-the meditator., I have health and facul- 
ties. Give me honest employment, and an 
equivalent fop my services, and I too can en- 
joy of what Heaven so profusely furnishes.— 
A day’s labor should at least yield a day’s 
food—should do more ; but to toil from dawn 
till eve and suffer hunger, is too much for hu- 
man endurance. We cannot control our cir- 
cumstances, only mitigate them. — We cannot 
regulate the affairs of the world, but we can 
exert an influence, and do much ourselves to 
secure comparative fairness in our : dealings.— 
In hard times, why will the rich take advan- 
tage of the necessitous? Why treble their 
gains at the expense of their needy brethren ? 
A blessing does not come to such. Their 
wealth is filthy lucre. * Not so that of the up- 
right man. He walks erect, and seeing oth- 
ers trip, steps forward to lift them up and 
bind their wounds. Ie does not dole out his 
pennies, but he snys, come, my friends, I have 
prospered, let me put you on the track, and 


show you the way to a sustenance, at least.— ' 


We are all brethren, and from whatever cause 
you have faltered, it is not for me to force 
you to descend lower. Give mo your hand, 
and I, who am erring too, will lend you that 
aid which the members of the same family 
‘owe each other. Icannot save you from the 
consequences of mistakes, wrong principles, 
extravagance, and the like; but I can say, aor- 
rect the future by the past, make justice and 
truth your’ corner stone, lay aside habits 


| which only lead to’ moral death, start anew, 


with fresh courage and warm sympathy ; life 
will pour into the tide of your being, you can 
rise, and I will lift you upon my shoulders.— 
Look about. See how golden the sun which 
lights the whole of the earth. Feel the 
blessed rain which waters its entire surface.— 
Learn by them two facts: that ‘God is the 
universal Father, and all men his common 


Let us cheer each other on, enter the broad | have no reason to regard him otherwise than-! children. The sluggard will lose the morning 


ce 


pore 


ae 


‘and drop oil and balin, 
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glory, the idler will come short at the end of 
the day, the inebriate will cloud his vision, 
the dishonest will stain his soul, the corrupt 
will blemish the tablet of his character, the 
spendthrift will pierce a hole in his purse 
which nothing can stop up. The yellow 
grains will all sift therefiom, Wo aro not to 
be made virtuous, good, and successful, to or- 
der. This cannot be done by proxy. .No one 
can eat, drink, or sleep for us. We must put 
forth our own efforts, pray our own live 
prayer, use the gifts bestowed, humble or 
otherwise, work while it is day, lest the night 
overtake us and find our task unfinished.— 
Rouse up, brother, sister, friend, few perish by 
the way that use their utmost endeayor.— 


‘Untoward circumstances may obstruct your 


path, brier and thorn it to Iaceration.— 
Never mind, leave the bleeding flesh in the 
thicket, and press the spirit through. Do 
your mite manfully, and all mankind will be 
enriched. ‘Troubles may come, but some 
winged angel will flutter at your threshold, 
Sickness may visit 
you, but some invisible circle will hold its ro- 
unions over your couch, and extract the bit- 
ter drop. Every senso may be closed and 
motion stopped, still the soul, living, budding, 
glowing, will hold its place ind light up the 
tabernacle of clay. . Fear not; all these things 
shall come to pass to the faithful, bat : expect 
not to reap if you sow not; think not to pour 
from your urn if you take no measures to fill 
and refill. ` Help yourself, and all nature will 
second your eflorts ; defraud yourself, and no 
man can make it good economy. The tiniest 
insect soars aloft, Its size does not impede 
its progress. So with man; he, too, can lift 
his pinions and advance, surely, if slowly, to- 
ward the promised land. Keep your own fire 
burning, gather fuel here and there, any- 
where, everywhere, but the vital spark must 
be within, a vestal for you to tend, the es- 
sence of your being, the you, not me, not an- 
other. Guard this holy flame, set a sentinel 
at the portal, and ills will roll away like va- 
por, and leave the sky clear, and deep, and 
blue, or flecked with golden orbs, and rain- 
bows ever new. X. 
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(Reportedffor tho Spiritual Eclectic.] 
Miss Emma J. Wardinge, at Mechanics Hall, 
Portland. 

On the afternoon and evening of May 13th, 
Miss Emma J. Hardinge addressed the Spirit- 
al Association of Portland, upon the subject 
of Religion. 

Religion is calculated to walk hand in hand 
with Science; but it has been chained down 
by the narrow bonds of dogmatism, and in- 
stead of enlightening man haa kept him in the 
grossest darkness. God is no more present 
to-day than he was two thousand years ago, 
and the mysteries of to-day are no greater 
than the myths which enshrouded the Holy 
Ghost. Religion has been made a'rod of fear, 
awakening the basest passions of slavish ser- 
vitude. Docs aught exist through revelation 
to advance or improve mankind? There must 
be revelation from above man or within him 
which it is for‘him to search out and investi- 
gate, - Were a labor-saving machine recom- 
mended to you, would you accept it upon the 
simple praise of another? -Would you not 
first test its powers yourself? God’s works 
invite investigation, while revelations must 
come second-hand at best, modified by the 
forms of speech and the times in which they 
are given. And can they always apply to the 
ever changing ages? ‘To be perfect it.must be 
constant, and at best more human than divine. 
There is no such thing as a personal God, says 
the transcendentalist—but what can we con- 
ceive of which has not form? Somewhere in 
time and space there must exist a God-head, 
an Alpha and Omega, aronnd which our hearts 
and hopes and devotions cluster, and this is 
God. Take a little child and set him in your 
midst, and within him are clustered all the 
possibilities of' the God-head. Here arises the 
question, what is spirit? Not many centuries 
ago sages admitted of but two elements, solids 

and fluids, but later investigations discovered 
another, gas; tind the last century has gained 
another, clectricity—may not another be added 
called spirit? Canst thou, O man, by search- 
ing find out God, which is as high as heaven 
and as deep as hell? We ask of Nature to 
define this God who has measured the waters 
in his hand. In order to make our own lives 
more perfect we desire to learn the attributes 
of this being. Speak, O Nature, with thy 
myriad flowery tongues, with thy fiery eyes 
and they heaving, swelling ocean bosom. 

We propose to give, not a telescopic but a 
microscopic view of Him to whom we look for 
daily bread, by whom we live and move and 
perform our, life’s pilgrimage. 

There is within .the human form a four 
chambered vessel called the heart, from which 
the arterial blood flows clear and red on one 
side, and returns through the veins to the 
othér, laden with impurities gathered from all 
parts of the system. This venous blood is 
cleansed and again returned to the arteries by 
respiration. All things are immortal, and the 
breath of atmosphere which purified the blood 


_ isnot lost but comes forth laden with impuri- 


Architect. The action which sends it forth 
does not permit the poison exhalation to lin- 
ger upon the lips, but tby divine Prip it is 


ties, and here is another ip en the great 
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made heavier than the air and sinks below the 
atmosphere, This same carbonic acid gas 
goes to nourish the vegetable kingdom, and 
thus the breath of: man is made the life of the 
flowers. From decaying vegetation arises 
another poison, hydrogen, forming the miasma, 
yet it is not permitted to carry ` out its work 
of death, but being lighter than air rises above 
the region of respiration, and by electricity i is 
united with oxygen and collected in clouds 
which again descend to refresh .and beautify 
the earth; and thus tho mighty ocean, the 
teeming rivers arg fed from the human brout: 
And now, O man, stand before the gospel of a 
little respiration, andask if he doeth all things 
well? Ask if there be not gospels unnum- 
bered inga wisdom which could invent and 
sustain sucha scheme? If you seek for a 
doctrine of immortality—to know what shall 
become of you when this material form is 
broken up—think of thedittle breath. The 
forms of matter are constintl y changing. — 
There is no individuality except in spirit, and 
there individuality is perfect, Burn alittle 
fiber of hair and it arises in smoke, crumbles 
in ashes, but is not destroyed: it will come 
back to you in some form, perhaps in the lamp 
of your own existence. No particle is lost, 
though it may be forgotten, its impression ts 
there upon the spirit. Ask of the old person, 
of whose youthful form not one atom remains, 
what portion of his spirit he has lost, and his 
memory gocs back into the recesses of the past 
and returns with the assurance that nota 
particle is gone. All spirit goes to prove the 
indestructibility df thought, and these long- 
ings for immortality are its strongest proof. 

Man cannot live alone; though he may bury 
himself in the deepest solitude his thoughts 
will soar beyond his surfoundings, and that 
thought will touch and influence somebody ; 
and if you thus influence how must you be 
influenced. Bestow your affection upon any 
object, and how it will love you in return.— 
The flowers love the preozes and the gentle 
dews that nourish them. Try, O harsh man, 
the smiling face, the gentle word, and how 
will the haggard countenance of the poor 
brighten under its genial influence, for there 
is not a good act done, a kind word said, but 
it falls upon the waters of life and becomes 
the bread of eternity. Know thyself, O man, 
and thy knowledge is power. And to do this 
you must learn the nice relations of spirit and 
matter,and the laws which govern your own 
organism. You teach your children a dead 
language when you teach them particular 
forms of prayer and fail to transmit to them 
the laws of their own being. There is no part 
of nature which may not present a gospel to 
man. There is notan art which is not founded 
on science and that science is Religion. 


Evening Lecture. 

Nature! why does man walk among thy 
wondrous revealments like one stumbling in 
‘the dark? yet atheists go forth and return 
with the sad cry—no God, nothing but matter, 
and no future but the to-morrow of matter. 
Why does man with this gospel of Nature 
before him, bow down to wood and stone and 
cry— give us this day our daily bread ? ” 
These things are lower than man; they feed 
his intellect but leave his spirit untouched.— 
They lack the key to unlock Nature. 
is something in human spirit more than asks 
for daily bread. When religionists exclude 
Nature as one source pf revelation, they take 
the proof of revelation itself, withholding 
from the millions their scanty share of daily 
bread. Self culture is the most prominent 
means to aspire to that which is divine, and 
inspiration is as essential to man’s soul as bread 
is to his material organism, varying of course 
to suit his varied capacities. The breaker of 
the clod and the man of science are both in- 
spired according to their receptivity. But all 
the wisdom of to-day will be insufficient to 
the unfoldments of to-morrow, and guch is the 
office of revelation to keep the oh stored 
with new and divine truths as fast abit is able 
to receive them, and inspiration dependi upon 
the power to comprehend these glorious reve- 
lations. While the ancients claimed to be 
students of Nature, they also claimed that 
these thoughts came from a world without 
themselves. The phenomena of physical man- 
ifestations have been practiced in all nations 
and all ages, and man instead of truly pro- 
gressing seems to have a strange tendency to- 
ward fatality. Spirits have presented them- 
selves with all the peculiar characteristics of 
their time and country, but the ¢hurch said 
there shall be no more light, and hence the 
persecution and epithet of witchcraft ; and had 
the spirits been subject to these same powers, 
‘there would have been no more light to this 
day. Not a single page of religious poetry 
but teems with the thought that angels sing 
around the beds of little children. Revela- 
tion is to.bg” found in clairvoyance and mes- 
merism, ibe that there is something more 
in man .than material matter, but the last, 
best stage of revelation is Spiritualism, prov: 
ing that its revealments are ever adapted to 
the age. We hear them speaking in familiar 
words, by moving material things, and how- 
ever undignified it may seem, it comes home 
to the best of us, Man has come to measure 
his religion by the standard of respectability 
and popularity and the dimes and cents to be 
coined out of that respectability. There are 

ree , 


There’ 


‘journey is ended, and we reach the pearly 


in Nature great achicvements to be wrought 
out by effort to which revqlation only points 
the way. Men witness feats with electricity 
and mesmerism, but when you tell them that 
disombodied mind iv performing the same they 
shrink back and exclaim it ís all psychology. 

Ask them, are all men liars who sit in the 
spiritual circle? > Oh no, they are deceived.— 
While the thunders crash abgve you, ye look 
in the face of your Maker and ask him to stay 
the wild fury of the storm when it is that 
which is purifying the atmosphere to sustain 
life. So the moral lightnings that crash about 
you are fitting the world fof greater truths 
which its present moral atmpsphere infected 
with skepticism could not sustain, as the Jews 
in their benighted age were unable to bear 
more than the doctrine of rewards and pun- 
ishments. When mind outside of matter can 
manifest itself intelligently, then is the great 
question answered—* If a man die, shall he 
live again?” There is no jar in Nature, all is 
har rmony and this age is the best because sci- 
ence has reached its highest attainments since 
the world beggn, Tho spirits teach you of 
the humble things of daily life, to make your 
lives pure, but because they’ do not come in 
the'precise manner you have marked out, you 
turn in disgust and refuse your daily bread.— 
It is not only the grand manifestations but 
the use that you make of these little raps that 
shalf reveal to you the broader, higher light. 
We cry to thee, O Father, for daily bread.— 
The light is aing in dap ened; but the dark- 
ness comprehendeth it not. Yet it is dawn- 
ing—the light is slowly dawning, and dnce 
more, O Father, we thank thee for daily bread. 


The Sailor’s Love. 
BY LIZZIE FLY, 

Canst tell me, thou sailor in stainless blue, 

Just liomo b'er the crested wave, 
Does my lover toil with his merry crew, 

Or sleep in an ocenn grave? 
Does he struggle still with tho calm and storm, 
Or do sen-weeds creep round his manly form ? 


In vain I question, thou canst not tell 
Of his weal or woo to mo, 
But my lover's fate I know full well, 
For my own heart follows tho sca. 
And its home shall be on the billows dark, 
‘Till my love comes home in his beautiful barquo. 


When the skies are fair, and a gentle breeze 
Plays over our little bay, ¢ 

My heart is toiling on raging Beas 
With my lover far away; 

And goes aloft with that fenrless one, 

And sings when tho storm and his task are done, 


It sings when the breakers wild and dark 
Dash madly up on the lea, 

For my ‘Jove then sails in his beautiful barquo 
On the waves of a summer sea. 
Then it sinks in my breast with a quict beat, 
And 1 know that my lover's dreams are sweet. 


I necd not ask of his fato to hear— 
I know it is all my own,— 
Ifo may live or die on tho billows drenr, 
But he cannot live alone; 
And should he sink in the wave below, 
My heart would drown in its flood of woo, 


Going to Heaven. 


When and how shall we enter Heaven 7— 
Shall it be when a life of pride, folly, and in- 
dolence is reluctantly yielded “tp, or rather, 
when we are forcibly removed from such a 
state of existence, that a band of pure and 
bright-winged scraphs shall make their ap- 
pearance, and in their gentle and loving em- 
brace bear us aloft to realms of joy, and peace, 
and splendor, of which human language is too 
poor and weak to render any conception, and 
there being arrayed in gorgeous apparel, enter 
n to partake and enjoy forever? From what 
law of our past lives may we draw. our con- 
clusions? When we assume positions and re- 
lations in our carth life for which we are un- 
fitted, by nature or education, we fail; and 
not only that, but suffer mortification at that 
failure. When we enter social circles far 
above us in point of refinement, however rich 
may be our apparel put on for the occasion, 
we feel awkward and ill at ease, and long for 
our easy, homespun, working-day garments 
and associations again. If the future holds 
in store for us that famous “land of pure de- 


light,” to which our journey of life inevitably ` 


tends, why not, in these ‘hours, and days, and 
years of leisure be preparing ourselves for the 
journey, fora true and just appreciation and 


full enjoyment of its glories? How this is to. 


be done may readily be determined by secking 
and ascertaining what constitutes the true 
happiness or heaven of the spirit. Then in 
the daily practice of those virtues the vail of 
immortality shall become thin and transparent 
to ms, so that we may not only see, but im- 
itate the lives of the angels, and when our 


gates, instead of any borrowed garments we 
may enter in, clothed in the garb of dur own 
righteousness, ample, and full, and flowing, 
woven and broidered by years of happy, use- 
ful toil. “Then we shall have no need to stand 
with folded hands, in amazement, saying, what 
shall we do? ‘The apprenticeship will have 
been served, and we have only to resume the 
labors of that higher life for which our past 
efforts have prepared us. ` , 
eee. 

The Spiritualists in Owega, N. Y., have en- 
gaged rooms in which they meet regularly 
twice a Week. There are several efficient me- 
diums for speaking, test, and personifications, 


` 


‘| scissors would lend quite an additional charm to 


td 
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EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


EF As our friend, “Verb. Sat, Sap.,” has 
such fine ideas about editing a paper, we should 
like to have him take charge of the Eclectica 
few weeks. We are quite desirous of following 
the best models. “Verb,” must be “one of ‘em,” 
or he would not give advice with such assurance 
inthis matter. We are constrained to pay great 
¢eference to his better judgment. The only thing 
that leads us to mistrust his ability to set us right 
in the editorial management of this paper, is, 
that his remarks imply contempt for Jean Paul, 
Goethe, Coleridge,—literary people that the bet- 
ter portion of the reading world have seemed to 
hold in high regard, But we suppose “ Sap.” has 
outgrown those mental infants; and if he con- 
cludes to edit the paper a short time, it will have 
to dispense with their feeble thoughts. One 
thing we ought to insist upon, if our friend comes 
to take us under his direction—and that is, that 
he shall translate his Latin, e's a leetle too 
learned for us. It must be confessed, however, 
that he’s a great poet. But friend, if you'll take, 
the second look, and count the columns, you will 
observe we have about as much “ original” mat- 
ter as papers in general, And further more, you 
really ought to consider that readers are not all 
alike, It may be that our scissorings are to many 
quite ag acceptable as our communications,—al- 
ways excepting such unmistakeably brilliant ones 
as yours. If you don’t come in person to show 
us the right way, we hope to often receive your 
written advico, 

i Bro. Olark of the Spiritual Clarion thinks 
we scissor “ awfully,” —that is to say, scissor too 
much, Our thought in relation to the Clarion 
has been that a good, sharp, judicious pair of 


its columns, 


LE The spiritual mediums in Boston, and 
vicinity, have recently formed an association for 
mutual aid, improvement, and protection, 

EF When is aplant liko a hog? When it be- 
gins to root. And when is it like a soldier I— 
When it begins to shoot. And when is it like an 
editor}? When it begins to blow.—Provincetown 
Banner, 

We feared he was going to say when it gets 
seedy; but wo are glad he did not, as some one 
might have taken offence, 


i It has been carefully estimated that there 
is fuel enough in nature’s great coal-yards, to 
last the world 10,000 years. 

Ring the bell and order Bridget to replenish 
the fires, No need of freezing in our day, gen- 
tlemen. 


IFT An Edinburgh firm which had to supply 
wines fora banquet to the 78th regiment, cor- 
rects the error of a paper whiéh announced that 
they would supply the “ wives.” 

Only a slight mistake—women and wine go to- 
gether in the list of good cheer. 
` gr A lady was buried in Philadelphia not 
long since, in a coffin having eight handles of 
solid gold, and the heads of all the screws wore 
of the same metal. Rather a waste of material. 

Strange that,people are so prone to make a 
handle of their wealth. 


EF An old man said—“ For a long period I 
puzzled myself about the difficulties of Scripture 
until at last. I came to the conclusion that reading 
the Bible was like eating fish, When I find a dif- 
ficulty, I lay it asido and call it a bone. Why 
should I choke onthe bone, when there is so 
much nutritious meat ?” 

Let those take heed who stop and pick upon 
the bones while their souls are starving for the 
meat which is so plentifully spread out’ before 
them, 


Passed te the Spirit-Life, 
At South Boston, May 11th, Eddie S., son of 
Sidney S. and Lydia Russell, aged 9 years.— 
This was the last of four children, all of whom 
have been transplanted early to the gardens 
of the spirit-land. Inheriting infirm constitu- 
tions, unable to cope with the vicessitudes of 
earth-life, these buds have been removed to 
blossem and ripen their fruits in a more ge- 
nial clime. The’ parents find consolation in 
the sentiment of the following lines (accom- 
modated from Pierpont’s “Death of a 
Child”) :— 
We know his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid; 
Closed aro his eyes; cold is his forchead fair; 
, Our hands that marblo felt; 
O'er him in prayer wo knelt; 
Yet our hearts whisper that—he is not thoro! : 


_Not there! Where, then, is he? 
' The form we. used to sce 
Was but the raiment that ho used to wear; 
The gravo that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dross, 
Is but his wardrobo locked,—he is not there. 


Ho lives! nor fur away 
Is ho, though freed from clay; 
He hovers still, unseen, yet ever near; 
In dreatns wo sce him oft, 
And hear his accents soft, 
Whispering, “sock not the grave! Iam not there!” 


Yos, we all live to God! © 
Father, thy chastening rod 
Help us, fhine oft afflicted ones, to bear; 
And often, while wo stay 
From that bright world away, 
May't be our joy to know that—he is here! 
tc o Oa y 
How they do keep it up in Paris! What a 
dissipated sot of owls -are the ladies and gen- 
tlemen in society there ! The last quadrille 
‘gt the Empress’s ball commenced after five 
o'clock in the morning! . It > the last bom- 
bastic by daylight ! “What time did breakfast. 
come along? Wicked, wicked Paris—they 
probably didn’t “retire” until the next night. 


ğ peril dvotices, 


In looking over our books, we find some 


over two hundred names, whose term of sub- 
scription. has expired some months since,— 


Bills will be sent to them, but if they have 
recejpta for the paper fora longer time than 
our books indicate, they will please inform us 
of the fact. We take the books as we find 
them, and have no other guides’ than these, 
till we get everything rectified. As we have 
started anew, and desire to get out, not a 
beautiful paper, but one bearing the stamp of 
intellectual merit, we haye to request that 
our friends will promptly remit, for now is 
the time when we need their aseistance, 

Miss Emma J. Hardinge will lecture before 
the Spiritual Association of Portland, at Me- 


chanics’ Hall, on the afternoon and evening of 


Sunday, May 20. 

A friend of ours writing from Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, says, much interest is felt there on the 
subject of Spiritualism and progression, and 
desires us to stato for the benefit of all inter- 
ested, that if lecturers who aro visiting St. 
Louis by appointment, will place Hannibal up- 
on their route books, asa point for two or 
more weeks’ engage ment, they will find good 
audiences and warm hearted friends, 


We have this weck received the Westmins- 
ter and Edinburgh Reviews. Persona wishing 
to procure literature of a- high and valuable 
order, cannot do better than to take Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and any, or all of the four 
Reviews published in connection. Indeed, 
their merit is so thoroughly appreciated by 
those acquainted. with these publications, that 


them to favor; and to those readers not fa- 
miliar with the works, nothing short of a 
careful perusal would give them-an adequate 
idea of their value. For terms see advertise- 
ment on last page. 


Cuarcestown, May 14, 1860. 
Mrs. Clough addressed us yesterday on the 
character and benefits of Spiritualism. She 


spiration of Scripture, as our guide, urged 
practical piety as the great end of our proba- 
tion. C. R. 

Mr. Crowell of Boston will speak next Sab- 
bath. 

= oO 
[Written for the Bpiritual Eclectic.] 
Competition. 

Six little urchins all in a row, 

Lashing themsclves like mad steeds as they go, 

Rattling their trucks like a trait of steam cars, 

Little heels spurning the earth like winged Mars, 

Each shouting aloud in frolicsome glee, 

That never a one canrun faster than he; 

And if one shows a symptom of taking the lead, — 

Another will trip him to slackon his speed. 

Dear little urchins, such is life's race, 

Striving and jostling for preference and place; 

If ono seems more like than another to lead, 

Then let him at once to his laurels take heed. 


One's fame suffers not by another's success ? 
Lean LEE. 


Fanaticism. 

It is by no means strange, in a fast progres- 
sive age like ours, that ‘some quite fair minds, 
should, in plenitude of theip self-esteem and 
philosophical fanaticism, run off the track. 

Tam acquainted with one of the above stamp, 


possible, to disturb his dream. The individu- 
al is a fine, capable printer and proof reader, 
has a business faculty, and is concerned ina 
widely circulated weekly sheet. , He believes 
that the veritable Benjamin Franklin is with 
him, and in him, as a guiding powor. 
he fancies himself great on electricity—that 
he is a battery and can. perform all the electri- 
cal office of one. 
part an intellectual current to another, ena- 
bling him or her to understand mysteries, an- 
swer questions which neither understood. He 
declared such to be the case'to me, and men- 
tioned Mr. Mansfield as an instance, and Mrs. 
Couant as another, where he had displayed 
his power. The thought cannot find a lodg- 


current whatever, galvanic or mental ! ; 
He thinks four or five poets have also trans- 
migrated to him, and reside in his brain; 


created, as “ thoughts and words fire and burn I” 
Cases not dissimilar are to be met with in 
country as well ag in city, admonishing us not 
to let go of reason and revelation. 
O.R. 


amea aai I I 6 np 


throughout the West, and especially in our 
own State, to send us such tests, and: other 
facts as may be elicited hy their i investigations 
of Spiritual phenomena. The public mind is 
now considerably awakened on this subject; 


home facts as may be within our reach, to ful- 
ly arouse the great heart of Towa and the West. 
to the investigation’ of this s all-important sub- 
ject! Let each gne send us such facts as come. 


keep the “ Tide” of Spiritual Troth. « Rising," 


‘till it shall overflow-all the, land with its pars. 


ifying aad Star. 


no words of ours are necessary to recommend. 


spoke with great energy, recognizing the in-, 


O when will this truth to men’s brains get access, - 


who is so happy, that it would seem wrong, if 


Thus ` 


ment in his brain, that ead cannot induce any 


whereby he is bald. from the light and heat 


Give vs THE Facts,—We say to our friends - 


within. his knowledge; ; and thus | helpt 


That he can by contact im- 


and it only needs the promulgation of such... 


_ Obrist, the Word of God, who creates all 


> 


‘bat musio is even more wonderful.. It speaks 
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past, — the readiest power of observing the | prope and Draughts fresh from the Fount | brows contracted, tho swect lips became firm- 


“Onoane or Beys, 
=A Ai etd ogc al 
í ponding y buse, and‘ we 'have it. 
‘are framed for a corre- 
irit: though the latter 
véloped -in all alike, But 
and their firat appearance 
diiélobes itaolf in the moral being. How else 
could it be'that-even worldlings, not wholly 
debased, will contemplate the man ‘of simplp 


and disinterested goodnéss with contradictory, 


feeling’ of pity and respect ? ‘Poor man! he 
is not made for this world!’ Oh! herein they 
utter á prophecy of universal fulfilment ; for 
man must either rise or sink.” 


i The following beautiful extracts are 
from Good News of God,” a book recently 


written by Rev. Charles Kingsley, an English- 
man of lofty genius. Wo are indebted to the 
Home Journal for these extracts : 

Eartaiy. Merony TyproaL-—All telody 
and all, harmony upon earth, whether in the 
song of birds, the whisper ‘of tho wind, the 
concourse of voices, or the sounds of those 
cunning instruments which man. bas learned 


w a | stira us.up; it puts noble feelings into us; it 


ders together—music and words. Singing 


not to our thoughts as. words do; it speaks 
straight to our hearts and spirits—to the very 
core and root of our souls. Music soothes us, 


present,—the widest benevolence,—the most of Truth. 
inflexible. integrity,—-are no passports to 
worldly honor or greatness. It is better, we 
believe, that it should be so, There are 
| enough second-rate intellects in the world to 


melts us, to tears, we know not how ; it is a 


language by itself, just as perfect in its way, ! carry on the great game of expediency. 

as speech, as words; just as divine, just as | — 

blessed; Music, I say, without words, is won- l , SPENSER. 

derfef and blessed—one of God's best gifts to | The inscription on his monument designates 


man. But in singing you have both the won- | pamund Spenser as “the prince of poets.”— 


Few have had a better claim to so eminent a 
‘title. Mr. Craik, in his excellent little work, 
“Spenser and his Poetry,” has truly said,— 
“Our only poetd before Shakspeare who have 
given to the Jnaguage anything that in fits 
kind has not been surpassed, and in some sort 
superseded, are Chaucer and Spenser,—Chau- 
cer in his Canterbury Tales, Spenser in his 
Fairy Queen.” Very little is known accu- 
rately of Spenser’s life, beyond the facts that 
he was admitted as a sizer of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1569; in 1580 became Secreta- 
ry to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Grey of Wilton, and for his sf#vices was re- 
warded by a large grant of land in tho county 
of Cork; in 1598 was driven from Ireland by 
a savage outbreak, in which his house was 


speaks at once to the head and to the heart, 
to our understanding and to our feelings; and 
therefore, perhaps, the most beautiful way in 
which the soul of man can show itself (except, 
of course, doing right, which always is, and 
always will be, the most beautiful thing) is 
singing. 


Tux Bresse Deap.—They rest from their 
labors. All their struggles, disappointments, 
failures, backslidings, which made them un- 
happy here, because they could fot perfectly 
do the will of God, are past and over forever. 
But their works follow them. The good 
which they did on earth—that is not past and 
over. It cannot die. It lives and grows for- 
ever, following on in the path long after they 
are dead, and bearing fruit unto everlasting 


. Haurryr and reserve, like ice, though 
translucent and smooth, are cold, and as often 
conceal as cause an “aching heart,” 


Tuose who fawn and fondle will also back- 
bite and betray. 


OF si.eNcE would’st thou glean the golden fruit? 
Gird up thy loins for duty absolute, 
Speak slowly to the ond, and then be mute. 


Mernop in any situation placed 

Is a better economist than haste;— 

Tis much like packing books into a case 
So as to léave no intervening spaco, 


Reronmers should understand that moral 
no more than physical sores and swellings 
should be probed or -unduly irritated in the 
height and heat of turgescence. 

Tue work that makes us good, makes us al- 
so mediums of good. 


I never knew a man to win 
A victory o'er himself and sin, 
All single-handed, © 
But his boon comrades would become, 
“ All of a sudden,” tart or glum, 
Or tempt him with n sugar-plum, 
To bo uncandid. 


ly compressed, and the white hands wero 
clasped with a frenzied grasp, and she, too, 
cried, “Oh, God, mercy! be merciful to thy 
child!” ‘Amid all that richness, with every 
comfort and luxury of life, with fond, doting 
parents, and numerous friends, who ever seem- 
ed o’erjoyed at her presence, what could then 
have wrung her tender heart ? Ah, too sure- 
ly the things of earth satisfy not, and are 
but vanity, Again, and my eyes were be- 
holding another, and that a tall and noble 
form, a full type of manly perfection. 

A glorious combination of earthly happiness, 
or so I thought as he first appeared to me, for 
his position had been whispered me by my 
angel attendants. Wealth, Station, Home and 
Friends,—but again was I doomed to disap- 
pointment, A dark cloud flitted across his 
noble brow, and his whole form seemed sud- 
denly convulsed with agony. His carthly pos- 
sessions satisfied not, and he. would have giv- 
en All for Peace. Then came a fair-haired, ro- 
sy-cheeked child, bounding lightly along, with 
all the careless innocence of childhood. Here, 
I thought, is no unhappiness, no sorrow, but 
even a9 T thought, the bounding steps were | 
stayed, the light flowing ringlets were flung 
wearily back with one little hand, as if a bur- 


- lift our hearts up to God, and make us feel 


` comparison with being good; and the utterly 


tp create, because he is made in the image of | life, not only inthem, but in men whom they 

never saw, and in generations yet unborn. 
things; all music upon earth, I say, is beauti- 
ful in as far ás it is a pattern and type of the 
everlasting music which is in heaven ;“which 
was before all worlds,and shall be after them ; 
for by its rules all worlds were made, and will 
be miade forever, even the everlasting melody 
of the wise and loving will of God, and the 
everlasting harmony of the Father toward the 
Son, and of the Son towàrd the’Father, in one 
Holy Spirit who proceeds from them both, to 

' give melody and harmony, order and beauty, 
life and light, to all which God has made.— 
Therefore music isa sacred, a divine, a God- 
like thing, and was given to man by Christ to 


Lire in Heaven.—Form your own notions 
ag you will about angels, and saints in heaven, 
for every one must have some notions about 
them, and try to picture to himself what the 
souls of those whom he has loved and lost 
are doing in the other world; but bear this 
in mind, that if the saints in heaven live the 
everlasting life, they must be living a life of 
usefulness, of love, and of good works. 

Vatnetory.—Party spirit, pride, the wish 
to show the world how pious we are, the wish 
. to make ourselves out better and more rever- 
ent than our neighbors, too often creep into 
our prayers and our worship, and turn our 
feasts of charity into feasts of uncharitable- 
ness, vanity, ambition. 


something of the glory and beauty of God, and 
all which God has made, - ss, 

- Goopness.—-Did it ever strike yol, that 
goodness is not merely a beautiful thing, but 
tie beautiful thing—by far the most beauti- 
ful thing in the world; and that badness is 
not morely anugly thing, but the ugliest 
thing in the world? So that yothing is to be 
compared for value with goodness; that rich- 
es, honor, power, pleasure, learning, tho whole 
world and all in it, are not worth having, in 


INTERCOURSE WITH Superior PERSONS.— 
In a lecture on “Manners” by Emerson, ho 
says :— 

“Tt is the great event of life to find, and 
know, and love a superior person; to find a 
character that prefigures heaven and tho saints 
off earth. Such an one is left alone, as the 
gods are. In all the superior persons I have 
met, I notice directness, simplicity, truth 
spoken moro truly, as if everything like ob- 
struction and malformation had been trained 
away. What have they to conceal? what 
have they to exhibit? Betweon simple and 
noble persons there is always a perfect under- 
standing. They recognize at sight, and meet 
on & better ground than the talents or skill 
thoy chance to possess, namely, on their sin- 
.cerity.” 


best thing for a man is to-be good, even 
though he were never to be rewarded for it; 
and the utterly worst thing for a man is to be 
bad, even though he were never to be punished 
for it; and, in a word, goodness is the only 
thing worth loving, and -badness the only 
thing worth hating. 

Tue Great Man.—Would he not be some- 
what like this pattern ?—A man who was 
aware that he had vast powor, and yet used 
that power not for himself, but for others; 
not for ambition, but for doing good? Sure- 
ly, the man who used his power for other peo- 

ple would be the greater-souled man, would 


[Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic. 
Longings of a Lunatic. 


The hateful noises of the stroot, 
Its pageant, pomp and glare, 
But make my pulses wildly}beat, 


_| his letters are full of indignation at the: rapac- 


„of our own times. 


burned, with one of his children ; and that he 
died in January, 1599, “ for lack of bread,” as 
Ben Jonson records. Three books of “The 
Fairy Queen” were published in 1590; and 
three others in 1591. The “Two Cantos of 
Mutability” appeared after his death. 


den to the lovely brow they shaded; and a 
sigh escaped the rosy, quivering lips, while a 
tear stole slowly forth from the loving blue 
eyes, that were raised with an earnest long- ` 
ing toward the smiling sky above her, and I 
heard the gentle word “ Mother,” 

My. kind attendants then bore mo on to a 
green and blooming bower, where reclining 
amid its delights were numberless children of 
spirit, life and happiness. Soon one lovely lit- 
tle form came toward me, and presented me 
with a most beautiful roso, and smilingly said; 
“ True beauty fades not,” and, sweetly bowing 
her departure, was immediately followed by 
another, who held out to me a pure white lily, 
saying “ Purity is bliss.” Then came another 
with a tiny violet, and clearly whispered, 
“ Be humble and happy,” and while she glid- 
ed gently away, still another little form came 
forward, bearing a sparkling gem of wondrous 

worth, upon ‘which was seen Wisdom. Still 
holding the treasure, she gazed fora moment 
upon the flowers which I had received, then 
advanced still nearer, and in sweetest tones 
said, “Let me place this upon thy brow, and 
with the sentiments of these—pointing to the 
flowers I held—thou art happy.” And bid- 
‘ding me a swect adieu with a loving wave of 
their little hands, they were gone. 
Miss L. Warts. 


TE D O Oe aaiae 


FLATTERERS are not so easily flattered ; the 
very epithet presupposes too much knowledge 
cf the human heart to be liable to deception 
or vulnerable to ridicule. 


Nerruen high prosperity nor extreme pov- 
erty is favorable to wisdom or prolific of great 
achievements. Oats grown on poor land 
want stalk, on rich land, want head. 

. LEOLETT, 


Counter. 


Paul Louis Courier, who was born in 1774, 
served in the French army in Italy, in 1798-9. 


He was a scholar, anda man of taste; and | Mt. Thawmal, Mass, 


eo 

[Writton for tho Spiritual Eclectic.) 
Trust in God. 

“O! my soul, why art thou cast down, 

And why art thou disquioted within me?” 

Is not God thy refuge and strong tower, 

Unto which thou may’st flee 

In oach soul trying hour? e 

What tho’ storms assail, and tempests roar, 

And surging billows beat 

Against thy bark, so frailand weak, 

A power unseen shall quell the storm, 

And bid the angry tempest cease. 

Yea, as of old, that Power Divino 

Can control the raging elements, 

And whisper to the innor soul, “ Peace, bo still.” 


ity of the French conquerors. After the peace of 
Amiens ‘he published several translations from 
the Greek. On the renewal of the war he 
served again in Italy ; and held the rank of a 
chief of squadrou in the Austrian campaign 
of 1809. He gave in his resignation in 1809, 
for his independent spirit made him obnoxious 
to the creatures of Napoleon. His ‘literary 
reputation is chiefly. built upon the political 
tracts which he wrote after the restoration of 
the Bourbons, which, in their caustic humor, 
are almost unequalled, and havo been com- 
pared with the ctlebrated “Letter Proven- 
cales” of Pascal. 


Then calmly wait and trust in God, 
Though stormy is thy path below, 

And grief thy heart o’orflow; 

Though overy comfort be withdrawn, 
And Hope, that anchor to the soul, 

Secom faint and wenk, 

Yet.nervo thy soul to bear 

Lifo's changes, which all must know 

Who travel long earth’s weary way. 

Yea, Jook beyond these changing scones 
To that land where immortal beauty reigns, 
And love in one pure stream forover flows, 
Where angelic lyres unceasingly roll, 
Delighting the care-worn spirit, 

And causing it new life to inherit 

Viow that spotless company arrayed 

In robes so white and pure, 

Mado thus by sufforings. 

Then, though thy soul bo faint and weak, 
Oppressed with grief and woo, 

And thou art troubled with thy inward foes, 


Henscnen. 

Sir John Herschel, the author of a “ Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy,” 
(forming a volume of Lardner’s Cyclopedia), 
stands at the hoad of the men of science 
This is not the place 
to enlarge upon his eminent merits as a phil- 
osopher ; but he claims especial regard from 
us, and from our readers, as being amongst the 
ablest and most generous of advocates for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge. We cannot forbear 
the pleasure of quoting a beautiful passage 
from an “ Address tu the Subscribers to the 
Windsor and Eton Public Library,” delivered 
by him in 1833,—a periud when many eminent 
men believed, or affected to believe, that the 
people might be over-instructed. We give this 


[Written for tho Spiritual Eclectie.] 
Pigs and Rats. 


From all that has been said and written up- 
| on the subject of eating pork, judging also 
| from our own impressions upon the subject, 

we are convinced that in the same degree as 
the human race advances higher and higher, we 
shall not only grow entirely out of use with 
the much prized bacon, but it will gradually 
die out. As long, however, as tho taste for it 
remains with us, so long shall wo probably 


he not? Let us go on, then, to find out more 
of his likeness. Would he be stern, or would 
he bo tender? Would he be’ patient, or 
would he be fretful? Would ho be a man 
who stands flercely on his own rights, or 
would he be vory careful of other men’s 
rights, and be very ready to waive ‘his own 
rights gracefully and generously? Would he 
be extreme’to mark what was done amiss 
against him, or would he be very patient when 
he was. wronged himself, though indignant 
enough if, he. saw others wronged? Would 
he be one who easily lost his temper, and lost 
his head, and could be thrown off his balance 


- by one foolish man? Surely not. He would 


be.a man whom no fool, nor all fools together 

could throw off his balance; a man who could 

not lose his temper, could not Jose his self-re- 

spect; a man who could bear with those who 

are peevish, mako allowances for those who’ 
are weak and ignorant, forgive those who are 
insolent, and conquer those who are ungrate- 
ful, not by punishment, but by fresh kindness, 
overcoming their evil by his good—a man, in 
short, whom no ill-usage without, and no ill- 

temper within, could shake out of his even 
path of generosity and benevolence. Is not 
that the truly magnanimous man; tho, great 
and royal soul? Is not that the stamp of 
man whom we should admire, if we met him 
on earth? Should we not reverence that 
man; esteem it an honor and a pleasure to 

work under that mán, to take him for'our 

teacher, our leader, in hopes that, by copying 
his example, our souls might become great 
like his ? _ * 

. Beariric Viston.—It is but a faint notion, 
no doubt, that the best man can have of God’s 
goodness, so dull has sin made our hearts and 
brains ;: but let us comfort ourselves with this 
thought—that the more we learn to love what 
is good, the more. we accustom ourselves to 

think of goad people and ‘good things, and to 
ask ourselves why and bow this action and 
that is good, the more shall wo be able to see 
the goodness of God. And to gee that, even 
for à moment, isworth all sights in earth or 
beavers v o 
'Music.Therė ig something ' very wonder- 
ul in music, . Words are wonderful enough 


of great talents to win éxalted station, under 
a particular system of society. He was born 
at Nismes, in 1787; was a journalist in tho 
timo of Napoleon, and was wholly devoted to 
literature till 1816. He is Prime Minister of 
France, His great rival, M. Thiórs, has pur- 
sued the same course. In England it is other- 
wise, The man of letters seldom wins wealth, 
—never power.. Tho only class permitted to 


ble man, The largest acquaintance with the. 


And drive me to despair! 


asa fit introduction to a course of general 
reading, not selected for a class,—not diluted 
or mangled in the belief that the great body 
of readers have depraved intellectual appe- 
tites and weak diestions,—but taken from 
the best and highest works in all literaturo —- 
gems from the rich treasury of instruction and 
amusement which the master-minds of the 
world, and especially of our own nation, have 
heaped up for an exhdustless and imperisha- 
ble store :— 

“Tf I were to pray for a tasto which should 
me in stead under every variety of circum- 
stances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go amiss, 
and the world frown upon me, it would be a 
; + | taste for reading. I speak of it of course only 
as a worldly advantage, and not in the slight- 
est degree as superseding or derogating from 
the higher office and surer and stronger pano- 
ply of religious principles,—but as a taste, an 
instrument, and a mode of pleasurable gratifi- 
cation. Give a man this taste, and the means 
of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of mak- 
ing.a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into 
his hands a most perverse selection of books. 
_ You place him in contact with tho best soeiety 
in every period of history,—with the wisest, 
the: wittiest,—with the tenderest, the brav- 
est, and the purest characters that have adorned 
humanity. + You make him a denizen of all na- 
tions,—a contemporary of all ages. The world 
has been created for him. It is hardly possi- 
ble but the character should tako a higher and 
better tone from the constant habit of asso- 
ciating in thought with a class of thinkers, to 
say the least of it, above the average of hu- 
manity. It is morally impossible but that the 
manners should take a tingo of good-breeding 
and civilization from having constantly be- 
fore one’s eyes the way in which the best bred 
and tho best informed men havo talked and 
conducted themselves in their intercourse with 
each other.” 


Heart siok and dizzy in the whiz 
And whirl of city life, 

I long for somo sweot onsis 
Whereon to rest from atrifo. 


Heart sick and weary of the world, 
I long once more to stroll 7 

Bosido the littlo brook that purled 
Its love-song to my soul. 


I havo not heard for many a year 

_ ‘The peaceful peep and trill 

Of frogs, in concert far and near, 
When all around is still, 


Oh, had I wings as fleet and strong 
As eagle's, I would sail : 
Far from the city’s thoughtloss throng, 


And woes that thero prevail. 
y 


I long to hear my ĪmoTHER’s volco,— . 
Ah! roason still woro mino, 

Had I beon guided in life's choice, 
Dear guardian, by thine. 


LEOLETT. 


_ AR: Thaumal, Mass., May, 1860, 


[Compiled for the Spiritual Eclectic.) 


Scraps of Biography from the Lives of 
Great Authors. a 


QGuizor. 
M. Guizot is a signal example of the force 


intrude upon tho monopoly of hereditary poli- 
ticians is the class-of the lawyers. It may 
be a question, whether the technical practice 
of the courts, and the habit of advocacy which 
makes a lawyer successful in proportion to his 
power of identifying himself with narrow in- 
dividual policies, are the best preparations for 
dealing with the great interests of humanity, 
and legislating for the most complicated con- 
dition of society that ever existed on the 
earth. Be this as it may, the man of letters 
is invariably regaided here as an impractica- 


‘Wuernever I find a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man, I take it for granted that there 
would be as much generosity if he were a rich 


‘man—Cullen. ` l g 


Yet hopo in God, . 
For thou shall yet praiso Him, 
Who is thy strong tower 
And refugo in eaċh trying hour. 
ttt 
(Written for the Spiritual Eclectic.| 
A Vision. 

I sat upon a mossy bank covered with the 
first green verdure of spring, beneath the 
sweet-budding branches o’erhanging my re- 
clining, while low-voieed breathings came to 
me from the upper regions. Angel eyes look- 
ed lovingly in tomy own; angel arms folded 
themselves tenderly about me, and I was 
borne up and away far through the clear ether, 
past whito and golden-tinted cloudlets, that 
seemed to hide from my view the bright, 
fairy-like home of some happy spirits free, un- 
tilin the distance rose clearly to view the 
towering fanes and lofty spires of a large city. 
I saw not the forms of the bright beings that 
supported me. I only felt their gentle pres- 
ence as they bore me along, till we came toa 
dark and miserable street, when I became lost 
to all save the contemplation of the pitiable 
object that met my view. It was the person 
of avery aged and very wretched woman, 
gazing with a wild despair up to the lowering 
sky, upon which was written to her, Injustice, 
Cruelty, and Oppression both from God and 
man. 


The comforts of life even had been denied 
her; the coldness of earthly selfishness had 
over surrounded her till its chilliness. had 
frozen up every avenue to innocent love, and 
s0 congealed the deep-flowing fountains of her 
nature as to mould about her an icy barrier 
impervious to every ray of divinity that might 
reach her amid her foul surroundings, ; 

As I gazed, she threw her arms wildly up to 
the black clouds above her, as if their dark em- 


have pigs upon the carth. 

Methinks they correspond to the sensual 
passions in man, for as lust begetteth sin, sin 
causeth disease, most frequently in the shape 
of scrofulous humors, the substance which 
feeds them having been proven by the scien- 
tific medical men of our age to consist of the 
same particles and be analogous to the com- 
posites Which aro found in the fat of the pig. 

Just so the rat seems to correspond to the 
selfish, fighting propensities in man. 

Looking all over Europe, we find the great- 
est number and the most fierce of their race 
are to be found among those nations which are 
known to be the least emancipated and the 
most war-loving on the map of civilization.— 
And a fair representative they certainly are of 
the clements which cause and enjoy war be- 
tween nations, of the instinct which will 
fight as quick as it sees its own attacked, and 
hesitates not to swallow up, as it were, or de- 
stroy its own brother if he should stand in the 
way of gain and selfish gratification. We 
may, therefore, well make up our minds to 
tho fact, that as long os we see and hear of 
wars, filling rivers with blood and human 
hearts with woo, as long as the tear of the 
oppressed and weaker. man fills the treasury 
of tho dich and powerful, as long as the pres- 
ent cut-throat system of trade and competi- 
tion exists, as long shall we have rats among 
us. ‘Let purity, and peace, and brotherly love 
reign supreme on the earth, and happiness un- 
alloyed by disease, nor harrassed by anxiety 
and fear, shall fill the hearts of its inhabit- 
ants. L. P. 
— Ma 


A Prerry Fancy.—When-day begins to go 
up to heaven at night, it does not spread a 
pair of wings and fly aloft like a bird, but it 
‘just climbs softly up on a ladder. It sets its 


brace might soothe her agony, and in tones of | red sandal on the shrub you have watered 


the most piteous despairing, cried out, “ Oh 
God! if thou art, have .mercy.” Suddenly I 
saw another scene. Upon a luxurious divan, 
in a magnificently furnished parlor, reclined 
a young and lovely being, upon whose snowy 
brow scarce twenty summers seemed to have 
left their impress, I gazed, and was about 
to exclaim, Oh, happiness! when the fair 


these three days, lest it should perish with 
thirst: then it steps on the treo we sit under, 
and thence to the ridge of the roof; fram the 
ridge to the chimney; and from the chimney 
to the tall elm; and from the elm to the tall 
church spire, and then to the threshold of 
heaven, and thus you can see it go as ‘though 
‘it walked up red roses.— Taylor. 
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A friond of ours, recently from Philadel- 
phia, informs us that there is an old gentle- 


knowledge of worldly interests, does nòt know 
"bis own wife, nor children, nor house—cannot 
iremember the name of the ptrecet he lives on, 
mor his own name; but never forgets to re- 


ag turn thanks at meals, and to daily ask the 
blessing of God to rest upon himself and fam- 


< Hy. How true the language of inspiration :— 
© They shall still bring forth fruit, in old age 
they shall be fat and flourishing.”—Rising Sun. 
ConsucaL Tenperness.—A Belgian journal 
gives an example of a husband who is ready 
to do justice to his wife under the most try- 
ing circumstances; The wife being accused of 
poisoning, and on the point of being convicted, 


begged that the husband’s testimony might |" 


be admitted in her favor. This request was 
granted, and the man declared that the best 
proof of her introcence was the fact that he 
was alive, “for, said he, “I am sure that if 
my wife had possessed the least disposition to 
poison any one, she would have begun with 
me, whom she has hated cordially for ten 
years.” 
At Rockford, Ill, as we learn from the 
Standard, the Spiritualists have organized a 
. Sunday School, as a means of instruction for 
the young. The plan adopted is at once nov- 
, el attractive, and will, we trust, prove sugges- 
tive to many friends of a Spiritual religion in 
other places, The school is under the special. 
attendance of Mr. H. P. Kimball, who directs 
children to bring flowers, shells, insects—any- 
thing which interests them, and which they 
would like to understand, and from these 
texts he gives short, simple lessons in natural 
history, botany, etc. As spring advances, it is 
intended that the teachers shall accompany 
the children into tlie woods, and out on the 


prairies, for the purpose of examining and’ 


comparing different kinds of flowers, and nat- 
ural objects. If wisely conducted, such a 
schoo] may, and should, supplant not only the 
common Sunday Schools, but the common day 
school also. 


It is a great blunder in the pursuit of hap- 
piness not to know when we havo got it ; that 
is, not to be content with a reasonable and 


‘possible measure of it: Push pleasure beyond 


-its proper limit, and it becomes pain. All ex- 
cess is vicious, and all vice defeats happiness. 
So it goes. Madame de Montolieu understood 

’ this case, when she said, “Ul ne faut pas fatiguer 
le bonheur.” Don’t worry your happiness to 
death. Take it quietly and thankfully, as it 
comes. It will last the longer for being let 
alone.—Boston Post. 


Eastern Sacacrry.—The Sultan of Wadia 
Gaudch, pretending to fly, had marched 
round in the rear of the Florian army, and 
interposed between them and their country. 
They believed, however, that he was utterly 
routed, and loudly expressed their joy. One 
vizier remained silent, and on being asked by 
his master why he did not share in the gene- 
ral joy, replied that he did not believe in the 
easy victory, and offered to prove that the en- 
emy’s army was even then marching towards 
them. 

“ How wilt thou do this?” said the Sultan. 
“Bring me a She camel,” replied the vizier, 
“with a man who knows how to milk.” i 

The camel was brought and well washed, 
and the milk was drawn into a clean bowl 
and placed, with a man to guard it, on the top 
of the Sultan’s tent. Next morning the vi- 
zicer caused the bowl to be brought to him, 
and found the milk quite. black. So he went 
to the Sultan and said :— 

« Master, they are coming down upon us, 
and have marched all night.” 

“ How dost thou know that 2” 

“Took at this blackened milk.” 

“In what way has it become black ? ” 

“The dust raised by the feet of the horses 
has been carried by the wind.” 

Some laughed at this explanation, but oth- 
ers believed it, and looked out anxiously 
toward the west. Ina short time the manes 
of the hostile cavalry were seen shaking in 
the western horizon. Then followed the bat- 
tle in which the Florian Sultan was slain. 


° Sprrirvua, Weattu.—Our spiritual health 
depends: not, alone or mainly on our cir- 
cumstances, but upon the spirit and state of 
our souls. There is no lawful -situation on 
earth in which a true Christian has not been 
enabled to preserve the tone of spiritual feel- 
ing uninjured, and to keep himself in tke love 
of God. In the cottage of the poor, and in 
Ceesar’s household, amid the regions of want, 
and seductions of affluence, in lonely retire- 
ment, and in the busy exchange; in the flush 
of health and amid the languors of disease, in 
the ardor of youth and under the chill of old 
ago; in times of declension, God’s Enochs 
have still walked with God,and had their con- 
versation in heaven. Not that every situation 
is equally favorable to the life and power of 
religion in the soul; we know full well that 
there are positions in life in which it is very 
hard for a man to. enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, bnt what wo do say is this, that there 
are no circumstances so unfavorable but that 
they may be overcome, and by the power of 
divine grace turned into good.—Rising Star. 
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"æn living there, who seems to have lost all | 
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$d por hundred. This discourse contains much good 
advice, and was listened to with very general satis- 
faction. BELA MARSH, Publisher, 14° Bromfiold 
street, Boston. 1b—tf 


AMERICA’S ‘ 
POURS OXIS UNC OK WIE POEM. 
WALT WHITMAN'S 
LEAVES OF GRASS 


(NOW COMPLETE.) 


Including, as part of contents, 
PROTO LEAF, > 
CHANTS DEMOCRATIC, 
ENFANS p'ADAM, 
POEM OF JOYS, 
MESSENGER LEAVES, 
CALAMUS, 
SO LONG, 
&e., &e., &e. ' 
PORTRAIT OF THE POET, 
_ ENGRAVED BY S8CHOFF. 


TO BE READY ABOUT FIRST OF MAY. 


In one volume, 456 pages, 12mo., best paper, print, 
and Electrotyping Boston can turn out. 
Price, $1 25. 


THA YIBR & HLDRIDGH, 
‘ PUBLISHERS, < 


116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


Its Truths and its Errors. 


A Sermon delivered in London, January 16th, 1860, 
BY REV. T. L. HARRIS, 
12mo, pp. 48. Price 12 cents, Postage 2 cents.—_ 
New Church Publishing Association, 42 Blecker 
Strest, New York, who will issueon May 1st, the 
first number of vol. 6, of the 
“HERALD OW LIGHT,” 


A JOURNAL OF THE NEW CHRISTIAN AGE, 
Edited by Rev. T. L. Harurs. 
i Prico per year, $1 50. 
THAYER & ELDRIDGE, 


Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 
114 & 116 WASHINGTON STREET, 
: BOSTON, 


AGENTS WANTED. 

Wo publish ono of the largest aud best assortments 
of Books for Agents and Canvassers to bo found in 
the United States, and always havo on hand a full 
stock of Miscelluncous Publications at low prices. 


Catalogues of Publications mailed free. 


March 27, 1860. 
` terse + i 


Mrs. Marsh’s Medicines. 

Purifying Syrup, price $1.00 per bottle. Nerve 
Soothing Llixir, price 60 coùts per bottle. Healing 
Ointment, prico 26 cents per box. Pulmonary Syr- 
up, price $1.00 per bottle. 

These Medicines have all been tested and can be 
relied upon; they contain no poison. They are all 
prepared from spirit directions by Mrs. M. B. Marsh, 
For sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield Street, 
Boston.’ 4:tf 


Decayed Teeth Preserved. 


Dr. Amar Brown, 24 1-2 Winter street (Ballou’s 
Building), by a uew article of Gold Filling, is pre- 
pared to restore teeth, however badly decayed or 
broken, to their original shapo ang strength, avoiding - 
in most cases the necessity of removal. ‘ 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on Gold, Silver, Vuleanite 
and Platina, with Athelode Gums, from $16 to $65 


Teeth extracted by £lectricily without charge. 
2—tf. 


A. B. CHILD, M. D., i entsit, 
No. 16 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


RACHEL;—A ROMANCE, 
By JOSEPHINE FRANKLIN. 
1 Vol., 12mo., 300 Pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
price. ; 

This is a brilliant nove), giving tho Romance of 
Spiritualism more vividly than any work before the 
people. Itis an exciting story which all will read 
with intense interest as well as pleasure. 

THAYER & ELDRIDGE, Puntisuens, 
114 and 116 Washington St., Boston. 


Wanted.—Ono hundred agents, of energy and 
character, are wanted to sell a new and valuable 


publication. They will receive $10 por week and f 


expenses, or an agent can engage in this business 
upon his own responsibility, upon a capital of $16, 
and make from.$8 to $10 per day. For particulars 
address S. STODDARD, Boston, Maoss.; and enclose 
postage stamp. z Ss tf 


_ Mra. Mettler’s Medicines. 
" Restorative Syrup, price $1.00 per bottle. Dysen- 


ing Mixture, 60 cents. Pulmonaria, $1.00. Lini- 
ment, $1.00. Healing Ointment, 25 cents per box.— 


4:tf 


ITUAL ECLEPTIC. ` 


Henry C. Wright’s Books. ; 
Marriage and Parentage; or, the Roproductive 
Element in Man, as a means to his Elevation and 
Happiness. Price $1. - d 3 ' 
The Unwelcome Child; or, the Crime -of an Unde- 


signed and Undesired Maternity, Price in cloth, 46 


cents; in paper covers, 80 cents. 

A Kiss fur.a Blow; of, a Collection of Stories for 
Children, showing them how to prevent quarelling. 
Price 38 cents; illustrated editiqn, 62:cents. 


The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated by the Truths t- 


of. Nature; or, Man's only Infallible Rule of Faith 

and Practice. Price in cloth, 8% cents; in paper 
covers, 26 cents. i a 

The above are for sale, at wholesale or retall, by 
BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield street, Bostom: 
41—tf 


A Bock of Thrilling Interest for the Young. 
THE PREMATURE DECAY OF YOUTH. 


Just published by Dr. STONE, Physician to the 
Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, a treatise on the 
Early Decay of American Youth; the vice of self 
abuse, and its direful consequences; Seminal Weak- 
ness, Nervous and Spinal Debility, and other dis- 
eases of the Sexual Organs in both Male and Fe- 
male. : ; 

The above work is one-of the most thrilling inter- 
est tothe young of béth sexes; detailing some of 
the most thrilling cases ahd incidents’in the practice 
of the Author, pointing out the great causes for such 
decline and decay of American Youth. 

Tho book is written in chaste language, and should 
be read by every Parent and Guardian that has the 
least Solicitude or tho well-being of offspring and 
youth. It willbe sent by mail in a sealed envelope 
to any part of the country, fred of chargo, on receipt 
of two (8 cont) stamps for postage. 

OG In view of the awful destruction of human 
life and health, by marasmus ôr premature exhaus- 
tion and decay of the nervous system, caused by 
sexual diseases, such as tho vice of Self-abuse, Semi- 
nal weakness, Spormatorrheea, Syphilis, and viru- 
lent affections, Glect, Impotence, Leucorrhœa and 
Sterility, and organic disenses of the Kidnoys, and 
in view of the decoptions which are practiced upon 
the unfortunate victims of such diseases by quacks 
and base pretenders, the Directors of the Troy Lung 
and Hygienic Institute have instructed their attend- 
ing physician to trent this all-porvading class of mod- 
ern maladies 80 productive of Pulmogaty Consump- 
tion. Tho Institution is provided with the aids of 
‘the most improved practice of France, England, and 
the Oriental countries, in order to insure the utmost 
and speedy success. Tho most scrupulous regard to” 
confidence and fidelity will be guaranteed every pa- 
tiont and applicant. The medicines used by the In- 
stitution are guarantecd free from Mercury, Minerals 
and Poisons of every nature. The most approved 
medicines of recent discovery imported from India 
and Japau—and concentrated in the form of Extracts 
and Alkaloids, aro alone used—our remedies will not 
expose, nor sicken nor debilitate under any circum- 
stances. Tho Institution has the honor of treating 
as patients some of the most distinguished men in 
tho United States. Patients can at all times be treat- 
ed by letter and cured at home, on receiving a full 

statement of their symptoms, and medicines can be 
sent by mail or express to any part of the United 
States and the Canadas. X 

YOUNG MEN suffering from these diroful ills, 
will recoive for $5 a series of Health Rules and per- 
fect Charts of cure, which willbe to them a truo 
Polar Star through life. 

TO FEMALES.—The Monthly Pills, propared by 
the Institution, are a nover-fuiling remedy for Sup- 
pressions of every nature, will be sent by mail to any 
part of the country on tite receipt of $1, with ample 
instructions for the use, under all circumstances. 

” Address Dr. ANDREW STONE, Physician to the 

Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician for 

the diseases of the” Heart, Throat, and Lungs, 96 

Fifth st., Troy, New York. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, | 
(For pupils of both sexes,) 69 West 19th st., N. Y., 
re-opened Monday, September 6th. Two boarders 


can be accommodated in the family of the Princi- 
pu. l A. T. DEANE. 


Bohemia under Austrian Despotism. 
BY A. M. DIGNOWITY, M. D. 


This work is dedicated by the author to the phil- 
anthropic and practical reformer, and to all seekers 
ofter truth. For salo by BELA MARSH, 11 Brom- 
field Street. Price 76 conts., 2—8 


Esperanza; 


My journey. thither and what I found there, This 
is a new and very interesting work of 882 pages, 
largo duodecimo. Prico $1,00. Just published, and 
‘for salo by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield Street. 
2—8t. ` 7 


. New Books. . 


The Thinker. By A. J. Davis. Price $1,00. 

Ihe Arcana of Nature. By Hudson Tuttle.— 
Prico $1,00. 

Fovtfalls on the Boundaries of another World, B 
Robert Dale Owen. Price $1,25. . 

The Bpiritual Register for 1860. Prico 10 cents 

Thirty-two Wonders; or, The Skill displayed in 
the Miracles of Jesus. By Prof. M. Durias. Price 
26 cents. g ; ` 

The Bible: 1s it of Divine Origin, Authority, and 
cents: Cloth, 40 cents. 3 

The Way of Salration calmly considered; boing 
an exposure of the fundamental doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Christendom. By J. S. Loveland. Price 8 cts. 

The above are just published, and for sale at 
wholesale or retail by p 

. BELA MARSH, (” 


att 14 Bromfield Street. 
——_——————_ 


Theodore Parker’s Experience as a 
inister. 


With some account of his Early Life, and Educa- 
tion for tho Ministry ; contained in a Letter from him 


to the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society of | 


‘Boston. Price in paper covers, 80 cents; in cloth, 
50 cents. Just published and fongale by Bela Marsh, 
14 Bromfield street. oe r 
-Woodman’s Reply to Dr. Dwight. | 
A New Edition of this excellent work is just pub- 


lished. It has been carefully revised and stereo- |: 
typed, in order to meet an increased demand, and |. 
is put at the low price of 20 cents per copy. Alit- |: 
eral discount at wholesale.” BELA MARSH, Pub- |i u 
lisher, 14 Bromfield stret, Boston. . . 


aitt 


| signed and undesired maternity. 


Influence? By 8.J. Phinney. Price, in paper, 26 |. 


VALUABLE: BOOKS” | 


PUBLISHED BY BELA MARSH,  ' 
AT THK 


“Spiritual and Seform Bookstore, 


14 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON.: 


The following books will be sent by mail at’ the 
marked prices to any distance within 8000 miles. 


The. Great Harmonia, by A. J. Davis, in 5 vols., at 
$1 O0each. Vol1—The Physicians Vol. 2—The 
Teacher; Vol. 8.—-The Seer; Vol. 4.—The Reformer, . 
Vol. 6.—The Thinker. 


OG Also, late Editions of the following works by 
3 tN bame author, viz: B O 


The Philosophy of Special Providences: A Vision 
Price 15 cents, 
The Phi 


e 


losophy of Spiritual Intercourse: being an 
explanation of modern mysteries. 60 cents. , 

Lhe Harmonial Afan: or, Thoughts for the Age. 
80 cents. f 

Free Thoughts Concerning Religion: or, Nature 
vorsus Theology. 16 cents. i 

The Penetralia: being Harmonious Answers to - 
Important Questions. $1. 

he Mayic Staff: an Autobiography of Andrew 
Jackson Davis. $1 00. k 

The History and Philosophy of Evil. In paper 80 
cents: cloth 60 cents. i 

The following works are by different authors: 


Twelve Messages from the spirit of John Quine 
Adams through Joseph D. Stiles, medium, to Josi 
Brigham. $1 50. aed : 

Woodman's Three Lectures on Spiritualism, in re- 
ply to William T. Dwight, D. D. 20 cents. 

Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft, and Miracle: 
by Alten Putnam. 26 cents. f 

Modern Spiritualism: ita Facts and Fanaticisma, 
its consistencies and Contradictions; with an Appen- 
dix by E. W. Capron. È: 

the Life Line of” the Lone One: By Warren Chase. 
$1 


The Bouquet of Spiritual Flowers, received chiefly 
through the mediumship of Mrs. J. B. Adams. B 
A. B. Child, M. D. 86 cents, $1, and $1 50, acco 
in g to the style of tho binding. 

The Lily Wreath: by the same; and the prices the 


same. 

The “Ministry of Angels" Realized. A letter to 
the Edwards Congregational Church, Boston. By A. 
E. Newton. 16 cents. 5 i 

Answer to Charges of Belief in Modern Revela- 
tions, fc... By Mr. & Mrs. A. E. Newton, 10 cents. 

The Religion of’ Manhood: or The Age of Thought. 
By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Paper bound, 16 cents’; 
muslin 75 cents. oe 

The Philosophy of Creation: unfolding the laws 
of the Progressive Development of Nature, and em- 
bracing the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the Spirit 
World. By Thomas Paite, through the hand of 
Horace Wood, Medium. 88 cents. eae 

Familiar Spirits, and Spiritual Manifestations; be- 
ing a serios of articles by. Dr. Enoch Pond, Profes- 
sor in the Bangor Theological Seminary, with s re- 
ply, by A. Bingham, a of Boston. 16 cents. 

Ajrit Manifestations: being an expositionof Views 
respecting tho principal Facts, Causes and Peculiar- 
ities involved, together with interesting Phonomenal 
Statements and Communications. By Adin Ballou. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 76 cents. . 

A Rivulet from the Oceanof Truth. An interest- 
ing Narrative of the advancement of a Spirit from 
Darkness to Light,—proving the influence of Man 
on oarth over the departed. By John S. Adams.— 
26 cqnts. o 

A Letter to the Chestnut Street Congregational 
Church, Chelsea, Mass., in reply to its charges of 
having become a reproach to the cause of Truth, in 
consequence of a change of religious beliof. By J. 
S. Adams. 16 cents. 

New Testument Miracks and Modern Miracles. 
The comparative amount of eviderfee for cach; tho 
naturo of both; testimony of a hundred witnesses. 
An Essay read before tho Divinity School, Cam-. 
bridge. By J. H. Fowler. 80 cents. 

Messages from the Superior State. Communicated 
by John Murray, through J, M. Spear. 50 cents. 

An Epitome of Spirit intercourse: by Alfred Cridgo, 
writing medium. 88 cents.  . 

Progressive Life of Spirits after Death, as given in 
Spiritual communications to, and with Introduction 
and Notes, by A. B. Child, M. D, 16 centa, : 

Natty, A Spirit: His Portrait and his Life. By 
Allen Putnam. Paper 60 cents; cloth 68 cents. 

Spirit Works, Reul but not Afiraculous. A Lecture 
by Allon Putnam. 26 cents. phe , 

The Psalms of Life: A compilation of Pealms, 
Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, &c., embodying the 
Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment of 
the Present Age. By John S. Adams. 75 cents. 

The Spiritual Minstrel. A collection of Hymns 
and Music forthe uso of Spiritualists, in their Cir- . 
cles and Public Meetings. By J. B, Packard and-J., 
5. Loveland. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 88 cents. \ 

The Hurmoniad, and Sacred Melodist. By Asa 
Fitz, 88 cents. . 

The Providences of God in History. By L. Judd 
Pardee. 10 cents. 

The History of Dungeon Rock. 26 cents. 

Reply to the Rev. Dr, WapP. Lunts Discourse 
agninst the Spiritual Philosophy. By Miss Eliza- 
beth R. Torrey. 16 cents. : 

The Kingdom of Heaven, or the Golden Age. By 
E. W. Loveland. 75 cents. , 


Miscellaneous and Reform Works. 


Eight Historical and Critical Lectures on the Bi- 
ble. By John Prince. Price $1. : 

The Yiistako of Christendom: or Jesus and his 
Gospel before Paul and Christianity. By George 
Stearns, $1. . . ; 

Marriage and Parentage: or the Reproductive Ele- 
ment in man as a means to his Elevation and Happi- 
ness. By Henry C. Wright. $1. 

The Unwelcome Child: or the crime of an unde- 
By Henry C.. 

right. Paper, 80 cents; cloth, 45 cents. 

Sunderland’s Book of Human Nature. $1. 

Sunderland's Book of Health, and Psychology. 
25 cents each. 


Sunderland’s Theory of Nutrition. 50 cents, 
` The Errors of the Bible, demonstrated by the 
Truths of Nature; or Man's: only infallible Rule of 
- Faith and Probtico. By Henry C. Wright. Paper, 
26 cents; cloth, 88 cents. 

Unconatitutionality of 
Papér, 76 conts; cloth, $1. ; 

n Essay on the Trial by Jury. By Lysander 
Spooner. $1. 

Personal Memoir of. Daniel Drayton. 26 cents. 

Tho Book of Notions, compiled by John Hayward, 
author of several Gazetteers, and other works. ` Pa- 
per, 50 conts; cloth, 75 cents.” 

The Soience of Man applied to Epidemics; their 
Cause, Cure, and Prevention. By Lewis 8. Houg . 
(Man's Lifo Is his Universe.) Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 
76 cents. . ` i $ K 

A Wreath for.St. Crispin: being Sketches of Emi- 
nent Shoemakers. By J. Prince. 50 cents. 


Slavery. By L. Spooner. 


a Student of Divinity. 20 cents. oP dhe 
Six Years in a Georgia Prison. Narrative of Lewi: 
W. Paine, who was the sufferer. Paper,.26 cents; 
cloth, 88 cents, aris g 
Eugene Becklard’s Physiological Mysterjeg‘and. 
Revelations. 25 cents, e A, 
Facts and Important Information for Youd 
on the subject of Masturbation. 12 conta, _ 
` - Facts and Important Information for Y 
en, on the same subject: 12 cents, : 
The Anti-Slavery H 
coor Wilian W- rown. ; 
` Report of an extraordinary 
servatives versus Progressives. /By. Philp 


16 cents. ° } 


£ 


Parra Philosophy of Life. By E. W. Loveland. 
26. 


Christ andthe Pharisees, upon the Sabbath. By ja 


: A coll on of Ban, 


, 


, Ir will afford sweeter happiness in the hour 
of death: to have wiped one tear from the 
_ cheek of sorrow, than to have ruled an em-' 
pire, me 
5 Desrrse nothing because it seems weak.— 
The flies and locusts have done more hurt 
than ever the bears and lions did. 
“Rexreve misfortune quickly. A man is 
like an egg—the longer he is kept in hot 
. water,thé harder he is when he is taken out. 
«I presumé you won't charge anything for 
just remembering ine,” said a one-legged sailor 
to a wooden-leg manufacturer. 
Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is 
the only true balance to weigh friends. 
' PropniaaLs are born of misers, and butter- 
flies are born of grubs, 
. Wuar wind should a hungry sailor wish 
} . -© for ?-—One that blows fowl and chops about. 
. A breeder of fowls says one of his cochins, 
when eating corn, takes one peck at a time. 
_Ir you wish to avoid drowning—keep your 
, head above. water. 
"Some bachelors join the army because they 
like war, and somé married men because they 
like peace. 


? 


Ir you fall into misfortune, disengage your- 
self as well äxcyou can. Creep through the 
' bushes that have the fewest briers. 
, Teach your children to help themselves— 
vs but not to what doesn’t belong to them. 


Tue lady who took everybody’s eye must 
have g lot of them. 

‘ Tue philosopher Frazer says that “ though 
a man without money is poor, p man with 
nothing but’ money is still poorer.” 

Tiere is many a man whose tongue might 
govern multitudes, if he could only govern his 
tongue. ` 

~ A pleasant and cheerful mind sometimes 
grows upon an old and worn out body, like 
mistletoe upon a dead tree. 


. .Opp—that rivers. should be so full just 
where they empty themselves. 


A man who had been married twice to la- 


dies both named Catharine, advised his friends 
against taking dupli-Kates. 
Pompey said he once worked for a man 
who raised his wages so high that he could 
i only reach them once in two years, 


He who goes through a land and scatters 
roses, may be tracked next day by their with- 
ered petals that strew the ground; but he 
who goes through it and scatterg rose-seeds, a 
hundred years after leaves behind him a land 
full of fragrance and beauty for his monument, 
and as a heritage for his sons and daughters. 
—Theodore Parker, if h 

‘In Ohio they have a lady drummer, who has 
received a diploma for skill. Her name is 
Minerva Patterson, a daughter of a wealthy 
farmer of Jersey, Licking county. The ma- 
jor hag organized a band, consisting wholly of 
his children. Two of his girls play the drum. 
and the band is said to be one of the. best in 
the State. 

l The Love of Money. 
What myriads of souls it has ruined! Irec- 


ollect a terrible case, not many years ago, of a - 


mother murdering her own first-born for his 
purse. He was discharged from the army, to- 
gether with another, and they went home in 
company to the village, As they approached 

- it, they talked about. the surprise which it 
would be to, their relatives, and, they con- 
cluded to try whether or not they would 
know them, by’ introducing themselves as 
strangers—travellers who would be glad of a 
night’s lodging, and pay handsomely for it.— 
The mother of the first was completely de- 
coived; and no sooner had he retired to ‘his 
room than she determined to get rid of him 
l for his heavily laden purse... She persuaded a 
negro to strike the fatal. blow as he lay 
! asleep, and they buried him by the light of 
the moon, in the back-yard. In the morning, 

hia comrade. came laughingly round and asked 

for Jack, but could hear nothing of ‘him.— 

”  ‘Then,he inquired of the woman if she had not 

‘  &sonin the army. She had.. “ Well,” said 
he, £ I cah declare that. I parted from him at 

tho head of the lane which leads to your cot- 

, tage, at.such.an hour yesterday, and he told 

- -me that he should not tell you who he.was 
until to-day, to`seo if you would recognize 

. him; and I am confident he is here- some- 

* where.” ‘The wretched woman fainted, and 

- then: confessed her“ crime. -She-had, in her 
eee ene eel her hands in the 
‘pléod of herown.soms, ~ 2’. 


om mays 


“article, which 
t about once 
‘thanks, and walked on. 


he dike day, in strictest confidence 
éf maid-servant, that she would soner dye 
‘let a single gray hats show itself. 

Mra, Brown says that her husband is such 
a blunderer that he can’t even try on a new 
boot without putting his foot in it. , 

Mrs. Livingstone, wife of the traveler, has 
just returned to England from Africa, bring- 
ing with her a little daughter born somewhero 
in Zambesi, about 800 miles from the coast, 
and where Dr. Livingstone is passing the sea- 
son. ; 

The statue of Henry Clay was inaugurated, 
with imposing ceremonies, and in the pres- 
ence of an immense crowd, at Richmond, Va., 


-recently.—This statue is said to be a beauti- 


ful work of art. 


TRANSPORTED FoR Lire.—The man who 
marries happily. + 


An Irishman had been sick a long time, and 
while in that state would occasionally cease 
breathing, and life be apparently extinct for 
some time, when he would come to again. 
On one of these occasions when he had just 
awakened from his ‘sleep his friend Patrick 
asked him :—* And how’ll we know, Jimmy, 
when yer dead? yer after waking up every 
time.” “Bring me a glass o’ whisky, and say, 
here’s to ye, Jemmy, and if I don’t rise and 
dhrink, then bury me.” : 

Waen Irary 1s Free.—tThe foreign corre- 
spondence of the Boston Transcript contains 
the following anecdote of the Emperor Napo- 
leon: 

At the close of a late soiree musicale, given 
at the Tuileries, his Majesty, engaged in con- 
versation with the artists, asked Tamberlik 
when he intended to visit Italy. “ Alas, your 
Majesty, I fear not for some time—not until 
the Italian question is settled.” “Then you 
will not have long to wait,” was the Napole- 
onic reply. “ But tell me,” he continued, “ in 
what condition have you found the opera in 
Milan?” “ Excellent, as far as enthusiasm is 
concerned, execrable with regard to talent,” 
said Tamberlik. “When Italy is free, her 
talonts will illumine the world,” exclaimed 
Napaleon, with unusual energy, which called 
forth applause from the delighted artists. 


Jones had been out to a champagne party, 
and returned home at a late hour. He 
had hardly got into the house when the clock 
struck four. “ One—one—one—one ! hic- 
cupped Jones, “I say, Mrs. Jones, this clock 
is out of order, it has struck one four times.” 


A young girl in Newport was at a Metho- 
dist mecting one evening, when the minister 
talked to her in such a threatening manner 
that she went home and became rabidly in- 
sane, Such are the fruits of Methodist Spir- 
itualism. 

Humor anp Music—When humor joins 
with rhythm and music, and appears in song, 
its influence .is irresistible; its charities are 
countless, it stirs the feelings to love, peace, 
friendship, as scarce any moral agent can. 
The songs of Beranger are hymns of love and 
tenderness. I-have seen great whiskered 
Frenchmen warbling the “bonne Vielle,” 
“Soldats au pas, au pas,” with tears rolling 
down their mustaches. Ata Burns festival, I 
haye seen Scotchmen singing Burns, while the 
drops twinkled on thoir’ furrowed cheeks; 
while each rough hand was flung out to grasp 
its nejghbor’s} while early scenes and sacred 
recollections, and dear and delightful memo- 
ries of the past came rushing back-at the 
sound of the familiar words and music, and 
the softened heart was full of love, and friend- 
ship, and home. Humor! if tears aro the 
alms of gentle spirits, and may be counted, as 
sure they may, among the sweetest of Jife’s 
charities, Of that kindly sensibility, and 
sweet, sudden emgtion, which exhibits itself 
„at the eyes, I know no such provocative as 
humor. It is an irresistible sympathizer; it 
surprises you into compassion; you are laugh- 
ing and disarmed, and suddenly forced into 
tears. I once heard a humorous balladist, a 
minstrel with wool on his head, and an ultra- 
Ethiopian complexion, who performed a negro 
ballad, that I confess moistened these specta- 
cles in the most unexpected manner, They 
have gazed at dozens of tragedy queens, dy- 
ing on the stage, and expiring in appropriate 
blank verse, and I never wanted to wipe them. 
They have looked up, with deep respect be it 
said, at many scores of clergymen in pulpits, 
and without being dimmed; and behold, a 
vagabond with a corked face and a banjo sings 
a little song, strikes a wild note which sets the 
whole heart thrifling with happy pity. Hu- 
mor! humor is the mistress of tears; she 
knows the.way to the fons lachrymarum, strikes 
in dry dnd rugged places with her enchanting 
wand, and bids the fountain gush and sparkle. 
She has refreshed millions more from her nat- 


ural springs than ever, tragedy has watered. 
from her pompous old urn.—Thackeray. 


(of the age of six-and-thirty) 


on James 


__ | Sordstilp was do-lioapitably entertained two or. 


é 


three years.ago’. On dit—naughty people wi 


imetin‘the | talk—that a thus friend of Lord Napier will be 
the oicérone of ‘the Prince while in Washing- 


ton, and that she bis had an attractive ward- 
robe prepared for, the occasion ( writes the 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer). 


Oaptore or a Huge Suanx.—Our corres- 
pondent at Westport Point, writes us of tho 
capture of a shark, of a singular specios, in a 
trap, by a party of fishermen at that place, 
one day fast week. The monster was ten feet 
in length, and nine feet round, by actual meas- 
urement, and inside were found four young 
‘ones, estimated to weigh thirty pounds each. 
The liver of the old fellow filled a half-barrel, 
and made six gallons of oil. He was provided 
with four or five rows of teeth. The trap in 
which he was caught was much damaged by 
the monster.—N. B. Standard. 


A successful rebellion against a Paris fash- 
ion, duly promulgated, is one of the events of 
the age, says the Springfield Republican, apro- 
pos to the repudiation by the N.. Y. and Bos- 
ton milliners of “coal-scuttle bonnets.” 


A short time ago a married lady, of South 
Memphis, Tenn., returning home from a party 
late one night; observed a burglar in her bed- 


room, and procuring a revolver from the 


drawer of a bureau, fired at him. The ball 
missed the rogue, but passed in close proxim- 
ity to the head of her husband, who was ly- 
ing asleep on the bed, under the influence of 
chloroform administered to him by the thief. 


Keen Satire or A Ruranist.—At a ball 
one evening, a plain country gentleman had 
engaged a pretty coquette for the next danco, 
but a gallant captain coming along, persuaded 
the lady to abandon her previous engagement 
in favor of hiniself. The plain yeoman, over- 
hearing all that had passed, with a frigid in- 
difference moved toward a card table, and sat 
down to play a game of whist. The captain, 
in a few minutes afterward, stepped up to the 
lady. to excuse himself, as ho was engaged to 
another he had forgotten. The coquette, 
much chagrined, approached the whist table, 
in hopes to secure her first partner, and said : 
“T believe, Mr. B——, it is time to take our 
positions.” The old fashioned suitor, ir the 
act of dividing a pack for the next dealer, 


‘courteously replied, “ No, madam, I mean to 


keep my position—when ladies shuffle I cut.” 


An Irish waiter once complimented a salmon 
in the following manner ; 

“Faith, it’s not twc hours since that fish 
was walking round his real estate, with his 
hands in his pockets, niver dreaming what a 
pretty invitation hed have to join you gentle- 
men at dinner.” 


PINKITAM & PERKINS, 
Manufacturers of 
Black Wainut, Chestnut and Pine 
CHAMBER SETS, 
CABINET FURNITURE, SHOW CASES, &c. 


Bhop, No. 4 1-2 River Street, 
NASHUA, N. H. 


Carpets from the Recent New York 
Auction Sales. 


Royal Velvots, warranted English, $1 per yard; 
Tapestry Brussels, 85 cents; Kidderminster, 55 cts.; 
Floor Oil Cloth, 37 1-2 cents; Common Carpots for 
26 conts per yard. Also, n large invoico of Crass- 
ley’s improved Electrotype Carpets, more beautiful 
than the finest: Brussels and the most durable carpet 
known, for 62 1-2 cents per yard. Also, the finest 
productions ‘of English Carpets in the various styles 
and fabrics. As one of our firm attends all the prin- 
cipal Auction Trade Sales which aro held in Now 
York, we aro enabled to supply our customers at 
much bolow the standard prices. 


New England Carpet Company, 
Importers and Manufacturers, and regulators of the 


prices for Carpetings, 75 Hanover streot, op- 


„pósito American House, Boston. 
—8t. 5 


AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

HEALING by laying on of hands. CHARLES 
MAIN, Healing Modium, has opened an Asylum for 
the Afflicted at No. 7 Davis STREET, Boston, whero 
ho is prepared to accommodate paticnts desiring 
treatment by the above process on moderate terms. 

OG Patients desiring board should give notice in 
advance, that suitable arrangements may be mado 
before their arrival. 

Those sending locks of hnir ‘to indicate their dis- 
eases, should enclose $1 for the examination, with a 
letter stamp to prepay their postage. Also, state 
leading symptoms, ago and sex. Office hours from 
9 to 12 A. M. and from 2 to 6 P. M. 


B. 0. & G. C. WILSON, 
WHOLESALE 


BOTANIC DRUGGISTS 


7 DOORS FROM KILBY ST. : ; : 3 : BOSTON, 
where may be found g large stock of Boranrc MED- 
1CLNEs, embracing every variety of Modicinal Roots, 
Herbs; Barks, Seeds, Leaves, Flowors, Gums, Resins, 
Oils, Solid and Fluid Extracts, Concentrated Prep- 
arations; together with a full assortment of 

ALL OTHER KINDS OF MEDICINES, 
Apothecaries’ Glass Ware, Syringes, Medical Books, 
Liquors of the best quality, for medicinal purposes; 
and a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles, includ- 


ing almost everything wanted by the Apothecary or 


‘Physician. 
, Orders by mail or otherwise, promptly filled and 
forwagded to any part of the country. : 


a 


NTS. — CONTINUED. 


ng J, W. Cunnien lectures in Portsmouth, N. H., 


j je.| May: 18th and 20th; Millford, N. H.,27th: Portland, 
i: River, where. his: 


‘Ma, June€d and 10th; Burlington, Vte, 17th; Chico. 
‘pee, Mass , June 24th and July 1st. She will speak 
in Oswego, N. Y., and Cincinnati, ©., Sundays of 
October and November, and will probably spend the 
winter at the West and South. Friends in that di- 
rection who desire: her to visit them, should make 
early application. Address, Box 815, Lowell, Mass. 


Mrs. A. P. Trromrsom may be addressed at Lowell 
till further notice. Will speak in the surrounding 
towns on the Sabbath if desired. 


‘Dr. P. B. RaxpoLpu will answer calls to lecture 
in New England for the present. He ‘will speak 
Sabbaths and week days. He has one lecture of 
extraordinary intorest, viz: The origin of man, illus- 
trated by a Life sizo Portrait of the connecting link 
botwoen animals and man, (week day lecture), He 


t 


will also oxamine and prescribo for the sick at all |. 


points ho mny visit. It is needless: to say that as a 
clairvoyant physician and an original, deep, and elo- 
quent spenker, Dr. R. stands among the foremost. 
F. L. Wapswonrtn, spenks May 20th and 27th in 
Providence, R. I. June 8d, 10th and 17th in Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Persons wishing his sorvices during 
the Summer or Fall months, please address as above. 
a a ee 
8. T. MUNSON, 


Having removed from No. 5 Great Jones stroot, is 
now located at 148 Fulton streot, whore he will con- 
tinue to recoive orders for Books, Pamphlets, &o.— 
He is also prepared to do n goneral Agoncy business, 
and solicits the patronago of his frionds and the pub- 
lic gonorally. &.T.M. isthe solo agent in New 
York City for Mrs. METTLER’S invaluable medi-* 
cines, Restorative Syrup—Qts. $2; Pints $1; Pul- 
monaria $1 per bottle; Neutralizing Mixturo 60 cts.; 
Dysentory Cordial 60 cts.; Elixir 50 cts.; Liniment 
$1 60; Healing Ointment per Box, 26 cts. Theso 
medicines will be carefully packed and shipped to 
any part of the country. 
General Agent, 
S. T. Munson, 148 Fulton street, N. Y. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


Pedal Baas Harmoniums, 


“ORGAN MELODEONS, AND MELODEONS, 
" NO. 611 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. ` 


‘RHE ORGAN HARMONIUM is designed both for 

Church and Parlor; contains four sets of reeds, 
eleven registers (or stops,) and capable of great pow- 
er, and yet by the use of the stops, may be played as 
soft as the Zolian Harp. The Performer, at his op- 
tion, can imitate tho Flute, Fife, Clarionet, or Haut- 
boy, so perfectly that ono would suppose that they 
were listening to either of the above instruments sc- 
parately, or combine the whole, and*thus give tho 
effect of GRAND ORGAN. In an olegant rosewood 
case for $260. ' 

‘THE PEDAL BASS HARMONIUM is arranged 
with two manuals or banks of Keys, the lowest set 
running an octave higher than the other, and may bes 
used separately, an ) 
tinct instruments; or by the use of the coupler, the 
two banks of keys may be played at the samo time 
by the use of the front set only. This connected 
with the Sub-Bass, will produce the effect of a large 
organ, and is sufficiently heavy to fill a house that 
sents from 1000 to 1600 persons. 

THE ORGAN MELODEON is designed for par- 
lor and private use. The construction is similar to 

‘the ‘Church Instrument, being arranged with two 
banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, is capable of as areng volume of power 
ag the Church instrument, when used without the 
Pedals. i 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor 
use. 

Purchasers may rely upon instruments from our 
manufactory being mado in tho most completo aud 
thorough manner. Having resumed tho spacious 
Buildings, 611 Washington Street, we havo every fu- 
cility for manufacturing purposes and employ none 
but the most experienced workmen. In short, wo 
will promise our customers an instrument equal if 
not superior to any manufacturer, and guarantee en- 
tire and perfect satisfaction. ` 

Music Teachers, Lenders of Choirs, and others in- 
terested in music matters, are respectfully invited to 
visit our rooms at any time, and examino or test our 
instruments on exhibition fop salo at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the 
excellence of the Melodeons and Harmoniums from 
our manufactory, we beg leave to refer, by permis- 
sion, to the following Piano Forte munufacturers of 
Boston; who have examined our instruments, and 
will givo their opinion when called upon: 

Chickering & Sons; Wm. P. Emerson; Georgo 
Hews; Hallet & Cumston; Brown & Allen; Wood- 
ward & Brown; T. Gilbert & Co; A, W. Ladd & 
Co.; Newhall & Co. 

MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS RENTED. 
Persons who wish to hire Melodecons and Harmoni- 
ums with a view of purchasing at the end of the 
year, can have the rent credited as part payment df 
the purchase money. This matter is worthy of spe- 
cial note, as it enables those who desire a fair test of 
the instruments before purchasing, to obtain it at the 
expenso of the manufacturers, to the extent at loast 
of n yeur's rent. 

Ordors from any part of the country or world, 
sent direct to the manufactory in Boston, with cash 
or satisfactory reference, will be 
to, and as faithfully executed as if the parties wéro 
present, or employed an agent to select, and on as 
reasonable terins. 


PRICE LIST. 


Scroll leg, 1 1-2 octavo, $60; Scroll leg, 5 octave, 
$75; Piano style, 5 octave, $100; Piano style, ex- 
tra finish, 6 octave, $110; Piano style, carved leg, 
| $125; Pinno style, 2 sets of reeds, $150; Piano style, 
6 octave, $180; Organ Melodeon, $200; Organ Har- 


p R 


oriluin, $250; Pedal Bass Harmonium, $276. 
Illustrated ‘Catalogue sent free on application to 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, . 
512 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Of the Four Reviews and Blackwood, 
` COMMENCE JANUARY, 1860. | 
TERMS. 


Per ann. 
F% any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews, 5 00 
For any threo of the four Reviews, 7 00 
For all four of tho Reviews, ` 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 8 00 
For Blackwood and ono Review, ; 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Roviews, Í 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Revies, : 9 00 | 
For Blackwood and tho four Reviews, 10 00 


O Money current in the Stato where issued will 
bo received at par. 


CLUBBING: 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to CLUBS ordering four or more 
coples..of any one or more of tba; above works.— 
Thus: Four copies of Blackwood, br of ove Review, 
will bo sent to one address for $9; four copies of the 
_|_four Reviews and Blackwood for $80; and 80 on, 

n Remittances should always be addressed to 
the Publishers. : i 
i LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No, 64 Gold St., New York. 


. + 


thus get in one case two dis- |. 


‘from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


pipmptly attendgjl | 


o T m, 


Annoniacements. 


LÅN persons gnnounced as speakers, under thle 
hend, are requested to use thelr influence in favor of 
procuring subsoribers for, and ‘extending the eire ; n 
Jation of, the Eo.zcrie. 

Maz. R. H. Burr is so much engaged with lect 
ing that she cannot attend to private sittings at pr 
ent. Address the above at 2 Columbia Street, Bi 
ton. 

Miss Evia E. Ginson will lecture during t ` 


on 


an 


month of May next, in St, Louis, Mo. Those inth. 


west and north west, who wish her services, after” 
May, will please address her at St. Louisy care of 
James H. Blood, Post Office Box 8801. 


` Miss Emma HarpinceE will lecture in Philadel- 


phia during March. Providence, Plymouth, Port- 
land, &e., during the Spring months. Applications - 


for week evenings in adjacent places, to be addressed 
to 8, Fourth Avonue, New York. 


Miss Rosa T. A»epy will lecture in Chicago and 
Milwaukio during the months of May and Juno.— 
Friends on the route desiring hor services on the Sab- 
bath or weck ovenings, will please address her dur- 
ing tho present month, care of D. L. Poole, Oswego, 
N. Y.; his address generally, 82 Allen street, Boston, 
Mass. 


N. Franx Wire will lecture in Troy, N. Y., 
through February; Plymouth, Mass., March 4th and 
11th; Quincy, March 18th and 26th; Foxboro’, April 
1st; Lowell, April 8th and 16th; Dodworth Hall, 
Now York, April 22d and 20th; Providenco, R. I, 
Miiy 6th and 18th; Willimantic, Conn., May 20th and 


- 27th; Oswego, N. Y., through June. Applications 
for week ovenings addressed as ubovo will be attend- 


ed to. 


Miss R. R. AmEpy, 82 Allen street, Boston, Trance ` 


Speaking Medium, will answer calls for speaking on 
the Sabbath, and at any other time the friends may 
desire. Address her at 82 Allen strect, Boston.— 
DS Sho will also attend funerals, 


CuarLes A. HAYDEN, Trance Speaking Medium, 
wit receive calls to lecture. Address at this office. 


Miss A. W. Srracvue will speak at Davenport, 
Towa, lst Sunday in Jan., at Cincinnati, 2d and 8d 
Sundays, at Torre Hauto, Ind., 4th and Sth Sundays, 
and at Chicago through February. 

J. S. Lovyenanp will lecture in Oswego, N. Y., 
during the months of November and F ebruary; and 
in Boston on the threo first Sundays in Jatiuary. 
Will lecture week evenings in tho vicinity of the 
above named places. Address at 14 Bromfield st., 
care of Bela Marsh, Boston. 


N. S. GREENLEAF is rendy to answer calls to Jec- 
ture on the Sabbath. Address, Lowell, Mass. f 
Dr. James Cooren, of Bollefontaine, Ohio, answers 
calls to lecture in trance state. F 

G. B. STEBBINS speaks on Sundays through the 
year at Ann Arbor, Mich.; and will answer calls to 
lecture in that vicinity in tho week. 

A. C. Robinson, Trance Speaker, will receive calls 


‘talecture. Address at Fall River, Mass. 


Rey. Jonn Prerronr will receive calls to speak on 
Spiritualism. Address, West Medford, Muss. 

BENJAMIN Danrorrit will reccivo calls to preach 
on Ancient and Modern Spiritualism synonymous 
with the Gospel of Christ, as he understands it. Ad- 
dress at 22 Pitt st., Boston. l 


Mrs. E. B. DAnrortH, Trance Spenking, Hoaling, S 
and Developing Medium. Office, 14 Bromfield st., 
At her residence, 22 Pitt 
st., from 6 to 9 P. M. Boston, Mass. 

C. T. Ixısn, Trance Medium, Taunton, Mass., care 
John Eddy, Esq. 

Mrs. A. W. DewAronse, Trance and Test Medium. 
Examinations and Prescriptions given in an accurate 
form. Rooms, No. 6 La, Grange Place. 

Hours, fron 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 


Mra. Mary A. Ricker, Trance Medium. Rooms, 
145 Hanover st., Boston. Office Hours from 9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. Terms, for private sittings $1 00 per 
hour. 

THE Boston SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE will be held 
every Wednesday evening, commencing at 7 1-2 
o'clock, at tho Spiritual Ago Hall, for the discussion 
of questions connected with Spiritualism and reform. 


Mrs, R. H. Burr lectures in the trance state upon 
Spiritual and Practical Life, Metaphysics, and Re- 
ligion, Address 2 Columbia street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. York, Healing Medium and Clairvoyant, has 
wonderful powers. Medical Examinations $1 00, 
Business 60 cents. Residence, Spear Place, out of 
Pleasant st., Boston. f 

Mrs. B. K. Lirrie, Trance and Test Medium.— * 
Rooms 86 Beach st., hours from 9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 6 
and from 8 to 10 P. M. Terms per hour for one or 
two persons $1 00. Clairvoyant Examinations $1 00. 
Examinations by hair $1 00. Boston, Mass. 


MEDIUMS IN MAINE. 


Joru WIiLLiaMs, trance speaking medium, Skow- 
hegan, Maine. 

Mrs. Leac, Brewer, Writing and Trance Medium. 

Mr. BREMHALL, Belfast, powerful Healing Medium. 

Mr. A. B. Putrer, Belfast, Trance Speaking Me- 
dium. a 

Ginson Sari, Camden, Trance Speaking, Heal-* 
ing and Lecturing Medium. R 

Mr. CALEB Tuomas, Camden, powerful Prescrib- 
ing, Describing, and Healing Medium, by the laying 
on of hands. 

Joun P. Corron, Searsport, Rapping and Physica} 
Medium. N 

Joser N. Honors, Monroe, Prescribing, Trance 
Speaking and Lecturing Medium. + ; 

G. B. Horkins, Oldtown, Trance Speaking Me- 
dium. ` 

Rosan M. Smitu, Hampden, Tranco Speaking 
Medium. 

Susan W. Jackson, Hampden, Rapping, Tipping 
and Healing Medium. 

Russe. Sey: 
and Trance Medium. 

Miss EMELINE- CUNNINGHAM, Bradford, Trance 
Speaking and Prescribing Medium.’ 

Mra. KEEN, Augusta, Writing and Trance Medium. 

J. L. Loven, Yarmouth, Clairvoyant, Healing, 
Trance Speaking and Lecturing Medium. 

Mrs. HASKELL, Buckfleld, Trance Spoaking and 
Lecturing Medium. r 

Miss A. C. Crass, Stevens’ Plains, Writing, Trance 
Speaking and Lecturing Medium. l 

Beng. Corson, Monroe, Prescribing and Tranco 


E, Bradford, powerful Healing 


“| Medium. 


ee, 


